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-  Whack! 


7ent  the  heavy  stick  ho  carried  on  the  unprotected  head  of  the  redcoat,  and  he  went  down 
like  a  log,  stunned  and  bleeding.  The  other  turned,  on  hearing  the  blow. 

but  was  just  in  time  to  get  one. 
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OLD  PUTNAM’S  PET 


OR 


THE  YOUNG  PATRIOT  SPY 


By  GEN’L  JAMES  A.  GORDON 


CHAPTER  I. 

DICK  STURGIS,  THE  YOUNG  PATRIOT. 

I 

Among  the  many  names  conspicuous  in  Amei'ican  history 
but  few  are  better  known  or  deare'r  to  the  American  heart 
than  that  of  Israel  Putnam — “Old  Put,”  as  he  was  familiarly 
called. 

Me  was  nearly  sixty  years  old  when  the  battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton  was  fought.  Yet,  when  the  news  of  that  clash  of  arms 
reached  him  he  stopped  his  plow  in  the  field,  unhitched  his 
horse,  and  without  his  coat,  which  was  hanging  on  a  stump 
\t  the  farther  end  of  the  furrow,  sprang  upon  his  bare  back 
and  hastened  to  Cambridge  as  fast  as  the  jaded  old  horse 
;:ould  carry  him. 

His  family  wondered  where  he  was,  and  were  in  great 
distress  about  him,  until  they  learned  that  he  was  with  the 
patriots  at  the  front.  They  then  knew  that  it  was  just  like 
him  to  do  that  way. 

Being  an  old  soldier  whose  reputation  for  skill  and  cour¬ 
age  was  well  known  to  both  friend  and  foe,  having  fought 
all  through  the  French-Indian  wars  of  the  colonies,  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  Cambridge  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  patriots. 
They  knew’  his  sturdy  nature  and  unwavering  patriotism, 
and  that  when  he  went  into  a  fight  blood  would  flow. 

Such  was  his  reputation  in  the  British  army  that  when 
I  General  Gage,  who  was  the  British  commander  in  Boston 
*  t  the  time,  heard  that  he  was  with  the  natriots  at  Cam- 
£  ridge,  sent  a  trusty  emissary  to  him  with  the  offer  of  a 
Viajor-general’s  commission  in  the  king’s  army  and  a  large 
I  sum  in  gold,  if  he  would  come  over  to  the  side  of  King  George 
and  espouse  his  cause. 

The  messenger  found  “Old  Put”  at  the  residence  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  smoking  a  corn-cob  pipe,  and  looking  every  inch 
an  old  Connecticut  farmer. 

Taking  him  aside,  the  messenger  told  him  his  mission. 

The  old  soldier  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
»ithen  had  to  use  great  will  power  to  refrain  from  striking  him 
-to  the  ground  in  a  moment  of  honest  indignation. 

"I  don’t  know,”  he  finally  replied  to  the  messenger,  “what 
J  have  ever  done  to  give  General  Gage  such  a  mean  opinion  of 
k*me,  but  if  I  ever  meet  him  I  will  try  very  hard  to  raise  mv- 
»;elf  in  his  estimation.  It’s  the  grossest  insult  I  ever  received, 
iut  I  hope  to  be  able  soon  to  resent  it.  Go  back  to  your  mas¬ 
ter  and  tell  him  his  king  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  old 
*  raH  Putnam.” 

The  messenger  went  away  a  wiser  man  than  when  he 
I  came,  for  he  saw  an  army  of  determined,  unarmed  men,  who 
wer*--  only  waiting  for  weapons  to  engage  in  the  battle  against 
^  the  trained  troops  of  England. 

It  It  said  that  the  messenger  finally  joined  the  patriots, 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  died  in  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 

Boo o  after  the  indignant  rejection  of  the  British  general's 


offer,  the  rank  of  major  general  in  the  patriot  armies  of 
America  was  conferred  upon  the  sturdy  old  hero. 

Gen.  Washington  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Virginia  to  take 
comamnd  of  the  patriots.  General  Artemus  Ward,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  commanding  all  the  forces  in  that  State  at  the 
time. 

The  old  soldier  went  to  work  drilling  the  fanners  as  they 
came  in,  and  gave  them  some  idea  of  military  tactics.  Those 
hardy  sons  of  toil  were  hard  to  subject  to  the  rigid  discipline 
of  camp  life,  and  the  old  hero  had  a  tremendous  task  on  hand 
in  trying  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

One  day  there  came  to  his  tent  a  young  man,  whose  light 
blue  eyes,  smiling  face,  and  lithe,  active  form  gave  evidence 
of  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.  He  had  a  letter  for  the 
general. 

“Are  you  General  Putnam?”  the  young  man  asked. 

“Yes,”  the  old  hero  replied.  “What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“I’ve  a  letter  for  you,  sir,”  and  the  young  man  handed  him 
a  sealed  letter;  which  the  general  opened  and  hastily  read. 

It  was  a  letter  from  the  young  man’s  father,  an  old  friend 
of  “Old  Put’s,”  in  which  he  said  he  had  sent  his  son,  Dick 
Sturgis,  to  join  the  patriots. 

“I  am  too  old  myself,”  the  writer  said,  “but  my  boy  Dick 
will  be  enough  for  two.  Indeed,  if  he  can’t  do  more  mischief 
than  any  two  men  in  your  army  shoot  him  for  a  worthless 
scamp.  He  is  honest,  patriotic,  and  as  full  of  the  devil  as  the 
old  gentleman  himself.  I  pray  heaven  that  the  right  may  tri¬ 
umph  over  wrong,  and  that  we  may  soon  have  peace  in  the 
land  again.  I  am  Very  truly  yours, 

“Sam’l  Sturgis.” 

“So  you  are  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Sturgis,  are  you?”  the 
old  hero  asked,  as  he  eyed  the  young  man  from  head  to  foot. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“How  old  are  you?” 

“Just  twenty-one,  sir.” 

“Ah!  you  are  a  young  man,  then?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Now,  what  do  you  want  to  do?  Do  you  want  to  De  a  sol¬ 
dier  or  an  officer?” 

“Neither,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

1  he  old  hero  stared  at  him  in  no  little  amazement. 

“What  did  you  come  here  for,  then?”  he  asked. 

“To  be  a  scout  and  spy.” 

“Oh!”  and  the  general  looked  at  him  again  in  increased  as¬ 
tonishment. 

“Do  you  think  you  are  equal  to  such  dangerous  work  as 
that?”  he  asked.  “It  generally  requires  a  man  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  cool  head  for  such  work.” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  was  never  unlucky  in  anything  in  my  life, 
sir,”  said  Dick,  “and  never  failed  in  anything  I  ever  tried  to 
do.” 

“Oh,  you  believe  in  yourself,  do  you?” 

"Yea,  sir;  more  than  in  anybody  elae." 
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“That’s  the  talk  of  a  hero!”  exclaimed  Gen.  Putnam.  “Give 
me  a  man  who  believes  in  himself — who  believes  he  can  do 
what  he  undertakes  to  do — and  I’ll  not  fear  the  consequences 
if  his  heart  is  all  right.  Very  well,  Dick  Sturgis.  You  shall 
be  one  of  my  scouts  and  spies.  But  do  you  know  when  to  keep 
your  mouth  shut?” 

“I  think  I  do.” 

“Very  well.  I’ve  seen  men  get  halters  around  their  necks 
by  too  free  wagging  of  their  tongues.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  military  tactics?” 

“Not  a  thing,  sir.” 

“Just  as  I  thought.  Go  to  work,  master  everything  in  mili¬ 
tary  discipline,  and  then  I’ll  give  you  work  to  do.  You  can 
mess  with  me  till  we  make  a  change.” 

Thus  was  our  young  hero,  Dick  Sturgis,  brought  upon  the 
stage  of  action  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution.  The  war 
was  new  to  all  except  those  who  had  had  some  experience  in 
Indian  warfare,  hence  he  was  not  more  raw  in  military  knowl¬ 
edge  than  were  thousands  of  others  around  him  at  the  time. 

But  Dick  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  military  tactics. 
He  not  only  drilled  with  the  troops  every  day,  but  he  ob¬ 
tained  some  English  military  works,  and  read  them  through 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

In  less  than  a  month’s  time  he  was  as  well  posted  in  drill¬ 
ing  tactics  as  the  best  educated  officer  in  the  army. 

General  Putnam  was  astonished  when  he  found  out  the 
rapid  progress  he  had  made,  and  asked  him  to  take  charge 
of  a  company  to  drill.  Of  course,  Dick  was  glad  to  get  a 
chance  to  show  off  his  accomplishments,  and  did  so  well  that 
the  old  hero  was  charmed. 

“You  are  doing  well,  my  boy,”  he  said,  grasping  his  hand 
and  shaking  it  cordially.  “That’s  right.  Go  on  as  you  have 
begun,  and  you’ll  be  an  officer  yet.” 

Dick  was  proud  of  the  praise  from  the  old  hero.  Every¬ 
body  in  the  army  liked  the  old  soldier,  and  to  win  his  appro¬ 
bation  was  a  great  thing  to  be  proud  of. 

The  young  man  soon  saw  that  he  was  a  better  drill  officer 
than  half  the  commissioned  officers  in  the  army. 

Then  he  began  taking  fencing  lessons,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  was  master  of  the  art,  handling  the  sword  with  all  the 
skill  of  a  first-class  swordsman. 

One  day  General  Putnam  sent  for  Dick  to  come  to  his  tent 
immediately. 

Dick  reported  at  once. 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  Boston?”  the  general  asked. 

“No,  sir.” 

“Then  I  fear  I’ll  have  to  get  somebody  else,”  remarked  the 
general  to  himself.  „ 

“General,”  said  Dick,  "you  want  somebody  to  go  to  Boston 
for  you?” 

"Yes.” 

“Let  me  go.* 

“I’m  afraid  you'll  get  caught.” 

“That  isn’t  my  luck,  general,”  replied  Dick.  “I  don’t  get 
caught.” 

“I  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  over  there  in  certain 
quarters.  We  have  many  friends  over  there  who  give  us  all 
the  information  we  want.  But  now  they  are  watched  pretty 
closely.  If  you  are  caught  you  will  be  hung  as  a  spy,  you 

know.” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  understand  that  well  enough,”  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

“You  are  willing  to  risk  it?” 

“Yes,  sir,  and  would  be  glad  to  go.” 

“Then  I  will  send  you,”  and  the  general  then  gave  him  his 
instructions  in  whispers,  which  Dick  treasured  up  in  his 
memory  with  great  care,  for  it  would  not  do  to  have  any  writ¬ 
ing  in  his  possession. 

‘,‘When  shall  I  start,  general?”  he  asked,  after  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  instructions. 

“Just  as  soon  as  you  wish.  Of  course,  you  had  better  wait 
till  night,  though.” 

“Oh,  I  can  walk  right  in  without  any  trouble,”  said  Dick, 
laughing  confidently. 

“I'm  very  much  afraid  you  will  get  hung  for  your  careless¬ 
ness  yet,  Dick,” 

“No  danger  of  that,  general.” 

"Well,  be  careful.  Your  mission  is  an  impoi-tant  one.  Go, 
and  heaven  speed  you.” 

Dick  put  on  his  hat,  and  walked  out  of  the  tent  of  the  old 
hero  as  nonchalantly  as  if  he  belonged  to  the  staff,  and 
wended  his  way  down  the  hill  toward  Boston. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The 

_ _  _ _  He 

merely  cut  a*stout  stick  and  started"  out  on  his  errand,  making 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his  identity,  as  he  wore  no  umtorm 
only  the  common  country  clothes  he  had  on  when  he  leit 
home. 

He  took  his  time.  .  ,  ,  ,  _ 

Dick  Sturgis  entered  the  city  through  cross  lots  and  lanes 
that  were  not  guarded,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  was  wander¬ 
ing  around  and  taking  in  things  in  a  fashion  that  would  have 
given  him  away  as  a  country  boy  in  any  town  in  the  countiy. 

While  walking  down  State  street  he  was  accosted  by  a 
red-coated  sergeant,  with: 

“  ’Elio,  Country!” 

Dick  looked  at  him,  and  smiled  like  a  green  country  bump¬ 
kin. 

“When  did  you  come  to  town?”  the  sergeant  asked. 

“This  momin’,  sur,”  was  the  reply  given,  in  a  broad  coun- 

t/l*y  ECCGllt 

Just  then  two  very  pretty  young  ladies  came  down  the 
street  together.  The  sergeant  looked  around  and  saw  them. 

“Ah!  one  of  them  is  my  acquaintance — Miss  Darke.  I  don’t 
know  who  the  other  lady  is;” 

“The  taller  one  is  very  pretty,”  remarked  one  of  the  sol¬ 
diers. 

“I  don’t  know  who  she  is,”  the  sergeant  said,  “but  I’ll  find 
out,  anyhow.”  ' 

The  two  ladies  came  along.  Dick  saw  that  they  wanted  to 
pass  without  speaking  to  the  redcoats,  but  he  said  nothing, 
of  course,  and  wraited  to  see  what  would  turn  up. 

“Good-day,  Miss  Darke!”  the  sergeant  greeted,  stepping  up 
in  front  of  the  two  young  ladies. 

They  looked  at  him  in  no  little  surprise. 

“You  are  without  an  escort,  I  see,  and - ” 

“We  don’t  want  any  escort,  Sergeant  Nelson,”  Miss  Darke 
said.  “My  friend  here,  Miss  Bronson,  is  escort  enough,”  and 
with  that  they  attempted  to  pass  the  redcoats  and  continue 
their  walk  down  the  street. 

“Really  now.  Miss  Darke,”  said  the  sergeant,  “I  and  my 
friends  here  will - ” 

“Won’t  you  let  us  pass,  sir?”  Miss  Bronson,  the  taller  of 
the  two  young  uadies  asked,  her  great  brown  eyes  flashing  in¬ 
dignant  fire. 

“Of  course,  ladies,  but  you  know  it’s  a - ” 

“They  are  drunk,  Phebe,”  said  Miss  Bronson.  “Let’s  go 
back,  and - ” 

“Drunk!”  ejaculated  the  impudent  sergeant,  quickly  plant¬ 
ing  himself  before  the  young  ladies  as  they  hastened  to  re¬ 
trace  their  footsteps.  “Why,  we  haven’t — eh — ugh!” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  Dick  Sturgis  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  caught  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  tripped  him 
up  so  neatly  that  he  found  himself  flat  on  his  back,  without 
really  knowing  how  he  came  there. 

“You  can  pass  on  now,  ladies,”  said  Dick,  taking  his  hat  off 
as  he  spoke. 

“Oh,  thank  you,  sir!”  cried  Sadie  Bronson,  her  face  il¬ 
lumined  with  a  joyful  satisfaction.  “You  are  a  gallant  gentle¬ 
man!” 

By  the  king’s  beard!”  exclaimed  Sergeant  Nelson,  scram- 
bhng  to  his  feet.  “Did  you  trip  me,  you  country  bumpkin?” 

(Dunno;  guess  I  did,”  was  the  reply. 

Well,  bless  your  infernal  impudence!  Take  that,  and - ” 

He  struck  out  at  our  hero,  but  didn’t  hit  him.  On  the  con- 
tiary,  he  was  knocked  flat  on  his  back  himself,  with  his  heels 
in  the  air. 

*  Cj^  Bhebe  Darke,  “they  are  fighting.  Let’s 
run»  ^ .  d ie!  And  the  two  girls  ran  down  the  street  as  fast 
as  their  feet  could  carry  them. 

.The  two  other  redcoats,  seeing  blood  flowing  freely  from 
the  mashed  proboscis  of  the  sergeant,  went  to  his  assistance. 
Dick  did  not  wait  to  see  the  result  of  his  blow.  Ho  leaped  a 
low  fence  and  ran  through  a  yard,  passed  around  a  house, 
and  emerged  upon  the  other  street. 

To  make  sure  of  not  being  pursued,  he  ran  up  the  street 
one  block,  and  turned  down  to  State  street  again,  stopping  on 
the  comer  and  looking  around  as  unconcernedly  as  anv  coun¬ 
try  lad  possibly  could  in  a  city  h©  was  never  in  before. 


THE  TWO  PATRIOT  LADIES  AND  THE  BRITISH  SERGEANT. 

The  distance  from  Cambridge  to  Boston  is  very  short, 
two  armies  could  see  each  other  from  certain  points. 
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The  two  lathes  came  by  and  saw  him. 

S:  die  Bronson  v  a  speaking  of  him.  saying: 

“He  was  a  brave  young  man.  1  v.i  h  I  knew  who  he  is,”  and 
just  then  she  looked  u;j  and  saw  him. 

"Whv,  that’s  him,”  exclaimed  she.  “Oh,  I  thank  you  ever 
so  much,  sir.” 

“So  do  l  ”  said  Phebe,  and  both  girls  smiled  on  him  in  their 
most  bewitching  way.  “But  ain’t  you  afraid  they’ll  arrest 
you,  sir?” 

“Oh.  no.  They  won’t  catch  me,”  he  said,  laughing  heartily. 
“I’m  a  sort  of  a  flea — you  see  me  now,  and  then  again  I’ve 
jumped,  you  see.” 

Sadie  Bronson  laughed. 

He  seemed  so  gocd-natured  and  free  from  care. 

"Do  you  belong  in  Boston,  sir?” 

“No,  miss.  I  belong  in  Cambridge  just  now,  with  General 
Putnam.”  .  t 

“Oh,”  and  she  extended  her  hand  quickly.  “I  might  have 
known  you  were  a  patriot.  I  am  a  rebel  of  the  worst  kind 
myself.” 

"So  am  I.”  added  Phebe  Darke. 

“I  knew  that  well  enough,”  he  said,  “the  moment  I  saw  the 
looks  you  both  gave  the  redcoats,”  and  he  smiled  again. 

“Do  you  know  they  will  arrest  and  hang  you  if  they  catch 
you?”  Sadie  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  but  they  haven’t  caught  me,  you  see,  and  I’m  not 
going  to  go  up  and  tell  them  who  I  am  and  beg  them  to  hang 
me,”  and  he  turned  and  walked  along  by  the  side  of  the  two 
young  ladies,  who  gave  him  their  names  and  said  they  were 
cousins,  living  in  the  brick  house  up  on  the  hill  they  were 
ascending. 

“General  Putnam  sent  me  over  to  look  around,”  said  Dick, 
“and  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can.” 

“Oh,  vou  are  a  patriot  spy!”  exclaimed  Sadie,  in  a  whisper. 

"Yes,”  he  replied,  “but  you  must  not  say  anything  about  it, 
you  know.”  , 

“Of  course  not,”  and  she  gazed  on  him  in  rapt  admiration, 
for  she  was  as  romantic  as  she  was  patriotic.  He  was  young, 
handsome,  brave,  and  the  first  real  military  spy  she  had  ever 
seen. 

“Won’t  you  come  up  to  the  house?”  she  asked.  “We  can 
give  you  ever  so  much  information  about  the  city  which  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  you.” 

Dick  was  so  pleased  with  the  hearty  patriotism  of  the  two 
young  ladies  that  he  assented  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
Bronson  residence,  where  he  was  received  with  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  by  the  widowed  mother  of  Sadie. 

“I  fear  you  have  done  wrong  in  coming  to  my  house,  sir,” 
said  the  widow  Bronson. 

“Then  I  will  leave  at  once,  ma’am,”  he  said,  very  promptly, 
“for  I  did  not  mean  to  do  wrong,  I  assure  you.” 

“Oh,  I  mean  you  may  have  brought  danger  to  yourself,” 
she  quickly  replied,  "for  we  are  so  well  known  as  rebels  that 
every  one  who  enters  our  house  is  at  once  suspected.” 

“Oh,  if  that’s  all,  I  don’t  care,”  and  he  threw  his  hat  on  the 
floor  again.  “I  don’t  mind  a  little  danger  at  all.” 

“No,  mother,”  said  Sadie,  “for  he  knocked  down  Sergeant 
Nelson  when  he  stopped  us  on  the  street.  There  were  two 
other  redcoats  with  him,  too.” 

The  mother  became  very  much  alarmed,  and  bade  Phebe  sit 
at  the  window  and  watch,  while  she  went  to  the  dining-room 
in  search  of  something  to  eat  for  the  young  patriot. 

During  the  time  she  was  gone  Sadie  gave  him  many  points 
about  the  city,  telling  him  where  the  soldiers  were  encamped, 
how  many  there  were,  where  the  principal  streets  were,  and 
how  to  reach  certain  parts  of  the  city. 

“Now,  Mr.  Sturgis,  you  mu6t  come  back  here  to-night  if 
you  have  to  stay  in  the  city,  won’t  you?”  she  asked. 

“I’m  afi*aid  I  will  make  you  trouble,”  he  said.  “If  I  am 
ever  watched  or  suspected,  and  it  is  known  that  I  came  hei'e, 
old  Gage  would  give  you  ail  a  great  deal  of  trouble.” 

“You  will  come  and  see  us  again,  then,  anyhow?” 

“Oh,  yes.  if  I  can.  I  can’t  forget  your  kindness  to  me.” 

“But  you  don’t  know  how  kind  you  have  been  to  us,”  she 
said.  "You  risked  your  life  to  protect  us,  which  we  can 
never  forget.” 

“Oh,  pshaw!  It’s  no  trouble  to  knock  down  a  Britisher,”  he 
paid.  “I  didn’t  risk  any  life  in  punching  that  redcoat’s  nose.” 

Sadie  was  very  romantic,  ami  would  persist  in  throwing  a 
halo  of  romance  over  the  affair.  Dick  had  no  romance  in  his 
composition  whatever.  He  was  a  rollicking,  hardy,  devil- 
may-care  sort  of  happy-go-lucky  fellow,  who  never  cared  the 
snap  of  his  finger  for  danger  or  death. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Bronson  came  in  and  said  that  she  had 


a  lunch  in  the  dining-rom  for  him.  She  took  her  seat  at  tht 
window  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  any  redcoats,  while  hei 
niece  and  daughter  conducted  him  to  the  dining-room,  and 
presided  at  the  table  while  he  ate. 

Both  girls  were  charming,  but  it  was  with  Sadie  that  oui 
hero  was  most  charmed.  She  was  beautiful  and  patriotic, 
and  seemed  so  anxious  to  give  him  all  the  information  sue 
could  about  the  city  and  its  ways. 

Night  came  on  while  he  was  eating,  and  still  he  sat  there 
listening  to  the  chattering  of  the  two  charming  girls. 

At  last  Mrs.  Bronson  rushed  into  the  room  and  said: 

“Fly!  Fly!  Two  soldiers  are  coming  up  to  the  house!” 


CHAPTER  III. 

9 

THE  CAPTURE — ESCAPE  AND  LEA?  FOR  LIFE. 

Instantly  the  two  girls  were  thrown  into  a  fever  of  excite¬ 
ment.  They  sprang  to  their  feet  and  chorused  the  cry  of  the 
widow. 

-Yes— yes— fly!  This  way!  Through  the  garden!” 

But  Dick  was  cool  as  a  block  of  ice  in  summer. 

“Only  tivo,  did  you  say,  ma’am?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  two  soldiers,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  two  soldiers  don’t  amount  to  much,”  he  said.  “I 
guess  I  won’t  run  from  only  two  of  them.  Maybe  they 
don’t  want  me,  after  all.” 

The  three  ladies  were  astonished. 

He  walked  back  into  the  front  room,  where  he  resumed  pos¬ 
session  of  his  stick,  and  sat  down  to  chat  with  the  ladies. 

In  a  few  moments  there  came  a  loud  knocking  at  the  front 
door. 

Mrs.  Bronson  opened  it,  and  found  two  Bi’itish  soldiers 
there. 

“Madam,  we  want  the  young  man  who  came  home  with 
your  daughter  this  evening,”  said  one  of  them. 

“Yes.  sir.  He  is  in  the  front  room  there,”  she  replied. 

The  two  soldiers  were  armed  with  muskets.  They  walked 
into  the  room,  where  they  found  Dick  sitting  near  the  two 
girls. 

“You  are  mv  prisoner,  sir,”  the  soldier  said,  tapping  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

“Your  prisoner  or  the  king’s?”  Dick  asked,  as  cheerily  as 
if  a  game  of  play  was  going  on. 

“The  king’s,  of  course,  sir.  Come  along  and  don’t  give  me 
anv  insolence,  or  it’ll  be  the  worse  for  you.” 

The  utter  harmlessness  of  his  appearance  disarmed  the  two 
soldiers  entirely. 

•  They  marched  him  out  of  the  house  without  any  more  cere¬ 
mony,  and  Sadie  burst  into  tears. 

“Oh,”  she  moaned,  “they’ll  murder  him,  and  he  so  young 
and  brave,  too.” 

Of  course  the  three  ladies  crowded  to  the  window  to  see 
them  march  down  to  the  gate  with  the  gallant  young  prisoner. 

Outside  in  the  yard  Dick  turned,  and  lifting  his  hat,  threw 
a  kiss  at  the  window. 

The  soldier  slapped  him  in  the  face  and  said: 

“None  of  that,  sirl” 

Whew  I 

The  proud  spirit  of  the  young  patriot  flashed  like  light¬ 
ning  through  his  eyes  and  into  his  lithe  active  limbs. 

Whack!  went  the  heavy  stick  he  carried  on  the  unprotected 
head  of  the  redcoat,  and  he  went  down  like  a  log,  stunned 
and  bleeding.  The  other  turned,  on  hearing  the  blow,  but 
was  just  in  time  to  get  one  on  his  own  head,  and  he  went 
to  grass  with  his  comrade. 

By  one  blow  each  he  knocked  the  flints  from  the  locks  of 
their  muskets,  and  throwing  another  kiss  up  at  the  window 
to  the  astonished  ladies,  darted  away  and  disappeared  in  the 
twilight  of  the  evening. 

“Oh,  mercy  1”  exclaimed  Sadie  Bronson.  “Did  you  see  that? 
He  has  killed  them  both,  and  run  away.” 

"Ah,  it’s  awful!”  said  Phebe,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  refusing  to  look  at  the  two  prostrate  young  soldiers. 

But  Mrs.  Bronson,  anxious  to  avert  malice  against  her 
house,  ran  out  to  the  assistance  of  the  two  soldiers. 

One  of  them  gave  a  groan  just  as  she  knelt  by  his  side. 

“Are  you  hurt,  sir?”  she  asked,  taking  his  head  in  her  lap. 
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“Ah,  I’m  killed!”  groaned  the  redcoat. 

“1  hope  not,  sir,”  said  she.  “He  only  struck  you  with  a 
stick  y} 

Just  then  the  other  one  came  to  and  groaned,  placing  his 
hand  on  his  head,  and  taking  it  away  covered  with  blood. 

“Who  hit  me?”  he  asked. 

“My  head  is  broke,”  said  the  other. 

“Come  into  the  house,  sirs,”  said  Mrs.  Bronson,  and  we 
will  dress  your  wounds  for  you.” 

“Odds  bodkins,  woman!”  exclaimed  the  first  soldier.  Who, 
in  the  king’s  name,  is  that  rebel?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.  We  never  saw  him  before  till  to-day. 
He  protected  my  daughter  from  insult  on  the  street,  and  she 
invited  him  to  come  into  the  house.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt 
much,  sir.” 

“I  don’t  know.  My  head  don’t  feel  right.  ^Oh,  if  I  get  my 
hands  on  him  again!  Which  way  did  he  go?” 

“He  went  that  way,  sir,  toward  the  next  street.” 

She  gave  him  the  right  direction,  fearing  that  any  attempt 
at  deception  on  her  part  would  result  in  her  arrest,  which 
would  leave  her  nieces  and  daughter  without  any  protection 
in  the  house.  ' 

The  two  soldiers  staggered  to  their  feet,  picked  up  their 
muskets,  and  damning  all  rebels  in  sulphurous  oaths,  started 
off  in  the  direction  she  had  given. 

On  the  next  street  a  person  confirmed  her  statement  by 
saying  that  he  had  seen  a  young  man  with  a  stick  in  his 
hand  running  down  the  street. 

They  started  on  a  run  down  the  hill,  but  such  a  pursuit 
was  simply  foolish,  for  Dick  turned  into  a  cross  street  and 
walked  leisurely  two  blocks,  and  then  turned  his  footsteps 
toward  the  Bronson  residence  again. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark  enough  to  make  his  movements 
comparatively  safe. 

He  went  up  to  the  door  and  knocked  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Bronson  tremblingly  opened  it. 

“Oh,  heavens!”  she  gasped,  on  seeing  him.  “Why  don’t  you 
leave  the  city  at  once,  sir?” 

“Because  I  am  not  ready  to  leave,”  he  said,  laughing.  “I 
came  by  to  see  that  you  ladies  were  not  disturbed  or  in 
trouble.” 

Sadie  heard  his  voice  and  ran  to  the  door. 

“Oh,  mercy!”  she  exclaimed.  “They  will  kill  you  if  they 
catch  you!” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  they  would,  but  you  see  they  haven’t  caught 
me  yet,  have  they?” 

“Do  please  go  away  and  leave  the  city,”  pleaded  Sadie. 
“You  don’t  know  how  cruel  these  soldiers  are.” 

“I  will  leave  to-night,”  he  said.  “Don’t  trouble  yourselves 
about  Dick  Sturgis.  He’ll  take  care  of  himself,  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  to  others.  Good-night,  ladies.” 

"Good-night,”  all  three  exclaimed  at  once,  and  then  he  was 


gone. 

The  three  ladies  were  amazed  at  the  reckless  daring  of  the 
young  pati’iot,  and  talked  of  nothing  else  during  the  evening. 
In  fact,  Sadie  went  to  bed  thinking  about  him,  and  then 
dreamed  of  him  till  the  sun  streamed  through  the  window  of 
her  room  the  next  morning. 

In  the  meantime  Dick  made  his  way  down  into  the  city  to 
where  the  officers  of  the  king’s  army  most  congregated.  It 
was  now  that  the  description  of  the  city  given  him  by  Sadie 
Bronson  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him.  He  remem¬ 
bered  everything  she  had  told  him,  and  he  found  it  useful  to 
him  now. 


At  one  place  he  heard  two  officers  discussing  affairs,  and 
was  astonished  at  hearing  the  opinion  expressed  that  within 
a  week  General  Gage  would  march  out  of  the  city  and  attack 
the  “rebel  rabble,”  and  scatter  them  to  the  winds. 

It  was  now  quite  late,  and  as  he  suspected  the  enemy  of 
being  on  the  lookout  for  him,  he  resolved  to  make  his  way 
back  to  Cambridge  before  the  stars  paled. 

Accordingly  he  made  his  wav  cautiously  toward  Boston 
Neck,  as  he  never  once  dreamed  of  attempting  to  cross  the 
water  to  be  picked  up  by  the  enemy’s  boats. 

He  had  nearly  reached  the  Neck  when  a  small  party  of 
mounted  redcoats  came  along. 

He  stepped  aside  to  let  them  pass,  when  one  of  them  dis¬ 
covered  him  and  prodded  him  with  his  sword,  saying- 

“Come  out  in  the  light  here,  and  tell  us  who  you  are  and 
what  you’re  doing  here!” 

“I  am  Eddy  Stone,  sir,  and  I  live  over  the  Neck.  I’ve  been 
to  my  aunt’s  in  the  city.” 

“Here,  you^  young  rebel!”  exclaimed  the  dragoon,  “you  are 
lying  now  I  Tell  the  truth  or  I’ll  i-un  you  through  I” 


He  held  his  sword-point  against  Dick  s  breast. 

Dick  had  already  been  most  uncomfortably  pricked  with  it 
and  he  didn’t  want  any  more  of  it.  ITie  other  dragoons  were 
waiting  only  a  little  way  ahead  for  their  comiac  e. 

He  measured  the  chances  at  a  quick  glance,  and  then 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  dragoon’s  head  with  the  heavy  stick  he 

carried  in  his  hand.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

The  blow  went  straight  home,  and  the  dragoon  tumbled  to 

the  ground  like  a  turtle  dropping  off  a  log.  . 

Dick  seized  the  bit,  held  the  horse  steady,  and  sprang  into 
the  saddle,  and  urged  the  horse  forward  with  all  speed,  dash¬ 
ing  by  the  others  like  a  whirlwind.  .  . 

“After  him,  men!”  exclaimed  the  sergeant  in  command  ol 

the  squad.  “That’s  a  rebel  spy!”  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

Every  dragoon  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dashed  torwaid 

at  a  thundering  pace. 

Away  went  daring  Dick  at  full  speed.  The  dragoons  gained 
on  him.  He  ground  his  teeth  in  his  desperate  exertion.  But 
he  never  lost  his  head. 

“Halt!  Halt!”  came  the  hoarse  command  from  behind,  but 
he  was  not  halting  much  then.  . 

On  the  contrary  he  was  urging  the  dragoon’s  horse  for¬ 
ward  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

“If  I  can  get  across  the  bridge,”  he  said  to  himself,  “I’ll  be 
all  right.  Now  for  the  bridge,  good  horse!”  and  he  urged 
the  horse  still  more. 

“Ah!  There’s  the  bridge!” 

He  reached  the  foot  of  it. 

His  horse  thundered  over  the  wooden  floor. 

But  half  way  across  he  saw  several  British  horsemen  at  the 
other  end. 

A  cheer  went  up  from  those  behind  him. 

They  had  him  hemmed  in. 

“Not  yet!”  hissed  Dick,  getting  on  his  feet  in  the  saddle 
without  checking  the  steed.  “I  can  both  dive  and  swim!”  and 
with  that  he  plunged  head  foremost  over  the  railing  into  the 

dark  vatcr  below. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

! 

A  WONDERFUL  ESCAPE — AN  OFFICER’S  DISGRACE. 


Exclamations  of  wonder  and  surprise  burst  from  the  red¬ 
coats  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge,  when  they  saw  the  daring 
young  spy  make  the  terrific  plunge  from  the  horse’s  back  into 
the  river. 

Such  a  desperate  feat  they  could  not  conceive  of  a  sane 
man  making  an  attempt  to  perform.  Both  parties  rushed 
together  on  the  bridge,  and  the  horse  was  secured. 

One  of  them  made  the  discovery  that  the  horse  and  saddle 
belonged  to  one  of  the  king’s  troopers. 

“Who  was  it?”  the  leader  of  one  party  asked. 

“A  rebel  spy,”  replied  the  leader  of  the  other. 

“But  this  is  a  trooper’s  horse!”  exclaimed  a  third. 

“So  it  is,”  added  a  fourth. 

“How  is  that?” 

An  examination  was  had. 

“It’s  Sergeant  Nelson’s  horse,”  said  another. 

“Where’s  Sergeant  Nelson?”  a  dozen  asked  at  once. 

A  search  revealed  the  fact  that  Sergeant  Nelson  was  miss¬ 
ing. 


“Search  the  river  below  the  bridge,”  ordered  a  young  offi¬ 
cer,  who  was  in  command  of  the  second  party.  “We  can  soon 
find  out  who  it  is.  That  leap  would  be  the  death  of  any  man. 
If  it  was  a  rebel  spy,  he  intended  to  die  by  drowning,  rather 
than  by  the  rope.” 

The  troopers  went  off  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  gather  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  see  the  floating  body  of  the  unknown. 

But  they  were  too  late. 

They  wasted  too  much  time  talking  on  the  bridge. 

Dick  Sturgis  knew  that  the  water  was  deep  enough  for  ves- 

sel?  t(>  c0Te  up  to  ^ e  brid£e,  and  so  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  leap. 


It  was  a  desperate  leap  to  make,  but  it  promised  mor 
chances  for  escape  than  anything  else,  and  so  he  took  it 
As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  the  tide  was  in  and  th 
water  quite  deep.  He  struck  the  water  with  his  hands  abov 
his  head,  and  went  almost  to  the  bottom 
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He  understood  diving  well  enough  to  turn  before  he  touched 
4  bottom,  and  came  up  some  thirty  feet  away  from  where  he 

struck. 

It  too'  but  a  few  strokes  to  take  him  to  the  shore,  and  in 
a  couptv  Oi  minutes  he  was  climbing  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
»  liver,  whilst  the  king’s  troopers  were  talking  about  the 
daring  leap  as  they  were  gathered  upon  the  bridge. 

Of  course  he  did  not  waste  any  time  there.  He  heard  them 
say  it  was  Sergeant  Nelson’s  horse,  and  then  made  some  good 
time  in  getting  away  from  there,  for  he  knew  they  would  soon 
be  searching  below  the  bridge  for  him. 

He  was  not  a  moment  too  soon  in  getting  away,  and  only 
the  darkness  of  the  night  saved  him  from  being  seen  and  run 
down  again. 

“They  haven’t  got  me  yet,”  he  chuckled,  as  he  ran  along 
the  road  toward  the  pickets  of  the  patriot  army.  “I’ve  lost 
my  stick,  but  I’ll  wager  that  Sergeant  Nelson  carries  the 
mark  of  it  on  his  head.  I  didn’t  know  it  was  he  or  I’d  have 
given  him  another  whack  after  he  was  down — the  rascal!” 

He  soon  came  to  the  picket  line  of  the  patriot  army,  and 
was  hailed  by  the  guard,  who  happened  to  be  a  young  farmer 

*  who  had  never  seen  any  service  before,  and  who  was,  there¬ 
fore,  very  nervous. 

The  guard  leveled  his  musket  at  him. 

"Hello! — hold,  you  fool!”  cried  Dick.  “What  d’ye  want  to 

♦  shoot  me  for?” 

“Who — who  be  yer?”  demanded  the  trembling  guard. 

“I’m  Dick  Sturgis,  General  Putnam’s  scout.” 

“Oh,  you  are,  eh?” 

“Yes.  Send  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard  to  take  me  in.” 
The  guard  did  so,  and  Dick  was  carried  inside  the  lines. 
The  officer  of  the  guard  sent  him  forward,  under  escort,  to 
General  Putnam’s  headquarters,  where  he  was  identified  by 
one  of  the  staff  officers  of  the  old  hero. 

"How  came  you  so  wet?”  one  of  the  staff  officers  asked  him. 
“I  had  to  swim  across  Charles  River,”  he  replied. 

“The  Charles  River?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

*  “What  were  you  doing  oyer  thei'e?” 

“I  was  in  the  city,  sir,  and  was  on  my  way  back,  when - ” 

“And  what  in  thunder  were  you  doing  in  the  city,  sir?” 

“I  was  sent  there,  sir.” 

X  “Who  sent  you  there?” 

“General  Putnam,  sir.” 

The  officer  stared  at  the  boyish-looking  young  man,  and 
mentally  asked  himself  the  question  if  an  old  soldier  like 
General  Putnam  had  really  sent  such  an  inexperienced  youth 
into  the  heart  of  the  British  camp  as  a  spy.  He  could  not 
believe  it,  and  therefore  said  very  bluntly: 

“Young  man,  you  are  lying.” 

The  blood  flushed  up  into  Dick’s  face  at  the  unwonted  in¬ 
sult.  But  he  well  knew  the  penalty  of  striking  an  officer. 

“If  you  will  pull  off  that  coat,  sir,”  he  replied,  “I’ll  make 
you  take  that  back.” 

#  “You  will,  eh?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

The  officer  struck  him  with  the  flat  side  of  his  sword,  and 
said: 

♦  “Go  to  your  quarters,  sir,  and  wait  there  till - ” 

“Stay!”  called  another  voice,  and  General  Putnam  came  up 

very  unexpectedly.  “Major  Banks,  report  yourself  under  ar¬ 
rest.  You  have  acted  the  part  of  an  insolent  coward  in  strik¬ 
ing  that  young  man.” 

The  officer  was  dumfounded,  and  made  no  reply.  He  was 
too  much  confused  to  say  anything,  and  did  not  attempt  to. 
He  walked  away,  wondering  what  “Old  Put”  was  out  of  bed 
at  that  time  of  night  for. 

•  “So  you  had  to  swim  the  river,  did  you?”  the  old  hero 
asked  of  Dick  in  the  presence  of  a  dozen  officers  around  the 
campfire. 

“Oh,  I  only  had  to  swim  halfway  across,  general,”  he  re- 
plied. 

“Halfway  across!  How  was  that?”  the  general  asked. 

“Well,  you  see  I  was  riding  over  the  bridge,  and - ” 

“Hold  on,”  said  the  old  general.  “Where  did  you  get  a 
horse  to  ride?” 

Dick  smiled. 

"1  knocked  a  trooper  off  his  horse  and  got  into  his  saddle,” 
was  the  reply,  “and  was  riding  across  the  bridge  at  full  speed, 
when  I  saw  another  squad  of  horsemen  at  the  other  end.  I 

*  could  neither  go  back  nor  forward,  so  I  got  up  on  the  saddle 
and  took  a  diving  leap  into  the  river  and  swam  out,  leaving 
them  the  horse,  which  belonged  to  them,  anyhow.” 

“Old  Put”  stared  at  the  young  man  in  wondering  surprise 

* 


for  a  minute  or  two,  as  did  the  other  officers,  and  then  he 
grasped  his  hand,  saying: 

“Dick  Sturgis,  you  are  a  man  after  my  heart  and  style! 
You  are  my  pet!  I  like  a  man  who  thinks  and  acts  quick, 
and  doesn’t  hesitate  to  risk  his  life  for  his  country.  Come  to 
my  quarters.  I  want  your  report  from  Boston.” 

The  old  hero  led  the  way  to  his  quarters,  Dick  following 
at  his  heels,  proud  of  having  won  the  approbation  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  officers  who  had  witnessed  his  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  Major  Banks. 

“That  leap  has  made  the  fortune  of  that  young  fellow,”  re¬ 
marked  an  officer,  as  Dick  followed  the  general  to  his  quar¬ 
ters. 

"Yes,”  said  another,  “and  it  ought  to  make  it,  too,  for  it 
was  the  most  daring  thing  I  ever  heard  of.” 

“It  equaled  the  general’s  attack  on  the  wolf  in  her  den,” 
said  a  third. 

“I  think  so,  too,”  added  a  fourth. 

“If  he  had  struck  anything  but  water,”  put  in  the  first,  “it 
would  have  been  his  last  leap.” 

“Yes.  It’s  a  wonder  it  didn’t  kill  him  anyhow.” 

Thus  being  under  discussion,  the  young  hero  followed  the 
general  to  his  quarters,  where  he  gave  him  the  information 
he  had  been  sent  to  get. 

He  also  related  to  “Old  Put”  the  story  of  his  adventures  in 
the  city,  of  his  meeting  with  Sergeant  Nelson  and  the  two 
young  ladies. 

“I  know  the  Bronson  family  well,”  the  general  said,  “and 
they  are  as  fine  a  family  as  lives  in  the  country.” 

The  old  hero  laughed  long  and  heartily  over  the  quaint  way 
in  which  Dick  explained  things,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  about  as  safe  to  send  out  as  a  spy  or  scout  as 
any  man  in  the  army. 

“You  have  done  well,  Dick.”  he  said,  “and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Continue  to  do  right,  and  work  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and 
old  Putnam  will  always  be  your  friend.” 

“Thank  you,  general,”  said  Dick;  “I  will  always  try  to  dc 
my  duty  as  I  understand  it.  The  first  duty  of  a  soldier  is  tc 
obey  orders.  Whatever  you  tell  me  to  do  I  will  do,  or  trj 
to  do,  even  though  I  lose  my  life  at  the  moment.” 

“Ah!  If  I  had  ten  thousand  such  soldiers,”  thought  the  old 
hero  to  himself,  and  then  he  relapsed  into  a  brown  study 
for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  or  more. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  said: 

“Go  dry  your  clothes  and  then  get  some  sleep.  I  shall  have 
some  work  for  you  to  do  to-morrow.” 

Dick  saluted  his  general  and  then  withdrew,  proud  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  so  well  for  his  commander. 

He  did  not  have  a  change  of  clothing.  Very  few  did  in  that 
memorable  period.  He  therefore  stood  close  by  a  campfire, 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  steam,  till  his  clothes  wei'e  di’y,  after 
which  he  sought  his  blanket  and  was  soon  in  the  land  of 
dreams. 

The  next  day  General  Putnamm  sent  Dick  into  the  city  to 
see  if  he  could  find  out  the  intentions  of  the  British  as  regards 
any  future  attack.  Dick  went  at  once  to  a  tavern  kept  by 
one  Higgins,  who  had  a  daughter  named  Betty,  and  she  had 
a  lover  in  the  patriot  army;  therefore  Dick  knew  he  had  a 
friend  in  Betty. 

Dick  spent  some  time  in  the  tavern,  which  was  pretty  well 
crowded  with  soldiers  of  the  king.  After  a  while  Betty  told 
him  to  go  around  to  the  rear  and  into  a  little  dark  room,  that 
somebody  was  there  who  wanted  to  see  him.  Dick  did  so,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  Sadie  Bronson  in  there.  Sadie  told 
him  that  she  was  stopping  there  because  there  was  a  guard 
placed  around  their  house  on  the  watch  for  him  (Dick).  She 
told  him  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  an  uncle  in  Roxbury  and 
asked  Dick  to  help  her  get  through  the  lines.  She  was  dis¬ 
guised  in  male  attire. 

Dick  assured  her  that  he  would  take  her  through  or  die 
trying. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RESCUING  A  GIRL — A  BRITISH  SPY. 

“Oh,  I  knew  you  would!”  she  said,  with  emotion  evident  in 
the  tremor  of  her  voice.  “I  knew  you  would  aid  me.  I  have 
prayed,  oh  so  earnestly,  that  you  would  soon  com*,” 
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“I  am  triad  you  came  here  now,”  he  said,  “as  I , might  have 
bee-',  captured  had  I  gone  up  to  the  house  again. 

‘'Yes,  you  would  have  been  captured  or  killed,  i  ni  sore 
afraid  they  will  burn  the  house,  and  turn  mother  and  rhebe 

out  on  the  street.”  ... 

"I  hardly  think  they  will  do  that.  But  do  you  know  it  s  a 
long  walk  to  Cambridge?”  .  ,  , 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  the  walk.  I  can  walk  all  day,  or  all  nignt, 
and  never  get  tired.” 

“But  we  have  to  swim  the  Charles  River.” 

“I  can  swim  as  well  as  anybody.” 

“Oh.  you  can,  eh!  Well,  you’re  all  right,  then.  When  can 
you  start?”  „ 

“Right  now.  I  am  anxious  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

“Let’s  see  Betty  again,  and  thank  her  for  her  kindness.” 

“Yes — wait  here  till  I  send  word  to  her  to  come  out.V 

Sadie  went  into  the  other  room  and  spoke  to  an  elderly 
female,  who  was  knitting  by  the  light  of  a  tallow-dip,  and 
then  returned  to  him.  .... 

In  a  few  minutes  Betty  came  in,  and  Sadie  said,  placing 
her  hand  in  Dick’s:  * 

“This  is  Mr.  Sturgis,  my  friend,  who  will  take  me  through 
to  Roxbury  to  my  uncle.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  to  me,”  and  then  she  threw  her  arms  around  Betty’s 
neck  and  kissed  her. 

“Allow  me  to  thank  you,  too,  Miss  Betty,”  said  Dick,  taking 
her  hand  in  his.  “I’ve  kissed  you  once,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  sir,  but  I  was  so  surprised  I  couldn’t  help  myself.  I 
wish  I  could  see  your  face,  so  I  would  know  you  again.” 

“Never  mind  about  my  face  now.  Whenever  any  one  whis¬ 
pers  in  your  ear  ‘Betty  Liberty  Higgins,’  kiss  him  for  me.  I 
will  not  be  far  away  from  there.” 

Both  girls  chuckled  at  his  facetiousness,  and  then  Betty 
said: 

“I  don’t  kiss  any  man  but  Tom  Wells.  He’s  my  sweetheart, 
and  he’s  a  brave  soldier  in  the  patriot  army.  You’ll  find  him 
in  Colonel  Prescott’s  command.  Go  to  him  and  give  him  a 
shipload  of  love  for  n\e,  and  tell  him  I  am  well,  and  love  him 
more  and  more  every  day.” 

“Heaven  bless  you,  Betty!”  said  Dick.  “I  like  a  brave,  out¬ 
spoken  girl  like  you!  That’s  the  kind  of  message  to  send  a 
lover.  I’ll  wager  that  Tom  will  feel  proud  enough  to  rise  up 
and  face  the  whole  British  army.” 

“I  know  he  will.  Tom  loves  me,  and  I  know  I  love  him, 
and  am  glad  he’s  a  patriot.” 

“I’ll  tell  him  every  word  you  say,”  said  Dick,  “for  I  know 
it  will  make  him  feel  as  happy  as  a  fellow  could  wish  to  be. 
If  I  had  a  girl  who  sent  me  such  messages  as  that  I'd  make 
myself  worthy  of  her,  or  die  trying.  Good-by.  We  must  be 
off.  I  say,  Betty,  get  all  the  news  you  can  for  me  when  I 
come  again,  won’t  you?” 

“Yes,  if  you  bring  me  news  from  Tom.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  do  that,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 

They  shook  hands,  and  the  two  girls  embraced  and  kissed 
again. 

“Try  and  get  word  to  my  mother  where  I  am,”  whispered 
Sadie  to  Betty. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course  I  will.” 

Then  they  passed  out  together,  and  Betty  returned  to  the 
taproom  of  her  father’s  tavern. 

“Now,  you  must  try  to  walk  like  a  man,”  said  Dick  to  his 
companion,  “and  be  careful  that  you  do  not  utter  any  little 
feminine  scream  if  anything  happens  to  startle  you,  for  then 
we  would  both  be  lost.” 

“Oh,  if  they  catch  me  you  must  make  your  own  escape,” 
said  she. 

“I  would  never  leave  you  in  their  hands  as  long  as  I  could 
strike  a  blow  for  you,  so  you  may  rest  satisfied  as  to  that.” 

Dick  concluded  to  try  to  get  out  the  way  he  came  in,  and 
so  led  the  way,  Sadie  keeping  well  by  his  side. 

“Do  you  know  how  to  shoot  a  pistol?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  and  I  have  a  small  pair  of  them  in  my  pockets.” 

“Oh,  you  have,  eh?  Well,  I  must  say  you  have  shown  re¬ 
markably  good  setose  in  putting  them  there.  Now,  would  you 
have  the  nerve  to  shoot  a  man?” 

“I  think  I  would,  if  it  was  necessary  to  do  so.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  may  not  have  to  do  so,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  hope  you  will  not  mis^  when  you  do  shoot.” 

“I  think  I  can  hit  anything  I  can  see,”  she  replied. 

As  they  neared  the  outskirts  of  the  town  they  grew  more 
cautious,  as  the  guards  were  on  the  alert  to  prevent  any  one 
passing  out. 

Several  times  they  had  to  dodge  to  prevent  being  seen  by 
redcoats  on  their  posts. 


-There's  a  small  tavern  here.”  said  Dick  as  they  came  to 
n  qmall  Dublic  house  on  the  wayside.  We  bad  better  step  in 
anddroa  a  few  loyal  sentiments  over  a  muf?  of  cider  flip.  It 
wUl  make  an  impression  that  may  do  us  some  serv.ee  m  the 

end.” 

“I’m  willing,”  she  replied. 

«T>u  ™ ,1  Sam.”  whispered  Dick, 


as 


thev  entered  the 


1,1  Bwas  a  small  place,  and  the  landlord  was  a  rankjoyahst 
Some  half  dozen  Tones  sat  around  the  loom,  dnnkmg  and 

diDhfkiandthfsrceobmpa£ori  were  stared  at  by  every  one  in  the 
place  asae'sanown  at  the  table  and  called  for  two  mugs 

Ul  ‘phe  mugs  were  brought  and  the  flip  paid  for. 

“Gentlemen!”  called  out  Dick  to  the  party  present,  have 
the  goodness  to  drink  the  king’s  health  with  me,  at  my  ex- 

P<Every  man  at  once  called  for  his  favorite  drink  and  a 
broad  grin  illumined  the  rubicund  face  of  the  landlord.  Such 
a  gtnefous  customer  seldom  turned  up  in  his  little  wayside 

“If  there  is  a  man  present  who  is  not  soul^and  body  a  king  s 
man,  let  him  say  so,  and  we’ll  excuse  him.  h 

“These  are  all  king’s  men,  sir,  said  the  landlord,  as  he 
busied  himself  preparing  the  various  drinks  that  had  been 
called  for. 

“All!  I’m  glad  to  hear  that,”  said  Dick.  “Here’s  the  health 
of  the  king.  May  he  live  to  triumph  over  all  his  enemies. 
“Bravo!  bravo!”  cried  all  the  drinkers,  as  they  swallowed 

the  contents  of  their  glasses.  .  .  . 

“Where  are  ye  from,  stranger?”  one  of  the  Tories  asked. 
“We  live  in  the  city,”  was  the  reply  in  an  offhand  way. 
“So  do  I,”  said  the  questioner.  “What  street?” 

“T  liirra  r\r\  lrw\7**v  qitIa  flown  Tipar  water.  WllGTC  S.1'6 


ye  going?” 

“Come,  now!  We’re  on  business.  This  is  a  time  when 
every  man’s  business  can’t  be  told  to  everybody.  We’re  on 
business  for  the  king.” 

The  man  seemed  deeply  interested,  and  no  wonder. 

He  was  a  British  spy  on  the  lookout  for  patriot* emissaries 
and  spies.  His  suspicions  were  at  once  excited. 

“Yes,  you  are  right,  friend.  These  are  times  when  the 
king’s  friends  should  lie  on  the  alert.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  and  Dick  rose  to  depart.  Sadie  rose  also, 
and  they  both  passed  out  together. 

They  were  no  sooner  out  than  the  British  spy  passed  out 
at  another  door  and  crept  around  the  house  to  follow  and 
watch  them. 


“I  am  suspicious  of  that  man,”  said  Sadie  in  a  whisper, 
as  they  started  down  the  road  together. 

“So  am  I.  I  didn’t  know  that  you  noticed  so  closely.” 

“I  watched  every  face  in  the  room.  That  man  suspects  us.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see  if  he  follows  us.  If  he  does  we  will  have 
to  make  short  work  of  him,  that’s  all.” 

“How  can  you  tell  if  he  follows  us?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  easy  enough.  We  can  drop  into  the  bushes  and  wait 
to  see  if  he  comes  aong.  Here,  let’s  get  in  here,”  and,  taking 
her  by  the  arm,  he  pulled  her  into  the  clump  of  bushes  by 
tho  roadside.  « 


Then  they  watched  to  see  if  they  were  followed, 
lo  their  surprise  they  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  crouch¬ 
ing  attitude  creeping  along  the  road,  peering  cautiously  ahead, 
as  if  trying  to  pierce  the  darkness  in  search  of  a  dangerous 
enemy. 

Whispering  to  Sadie  to  stay  where  she  was,  Dick  drew  his 
knife  and  sprang  like  a  panther  into  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  grappled  with  the  spy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  NIGHT  OP  PERIL — A  TRUE  HEROINE. 


An  enemy  in  the  dark  is  feared  by  the  bravest  men  A  feel 
ing  oi  uneasiness  takes  possession  of  the  heart  for  when 

chance6  ^  ^  arm  Cannot  parry  the  blow  except  b; 

So  it  was  when  the  young  patriot  Bpy  found  himself  an* 


«* 


«- 


* 
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companion  pursued  by  a  sleuthhound  of  a  detective  under  the 
cover  of  darkness. 

W  hen  Dick  attacked  him  he  could  only  see  a  dark,  crouch¬ 
ing  form  creeping  along  in  search* of  him. 

Put  the  moment  he  darted  forward  the  keen  detective  heard 
him,  and  sprang  into  a  defensive  attitude  in  time  to  save 
himself  from  the  knife  of  the  young  scout. 

He  parried  the  blow  by  throwing  up  his  arm,  and  the  next 
moment  dealt  Dick  a  blow  that  staggered  him  half  way  across 
the  road. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  followed  it  up  and  dealt  the  young  scout 
another  blow,  though  Dick  wounded  him  slightly  with  his 
knife. 

“Ah,  it’s  a  knife,  is  it?”  hissed  the  Briton,  drawing  a  pistol 
and  firing  at  Dick.  “Take  that  for  your  knife!” 

The  muzzle  was  so  close  to  the  young  scout’s  face  that  the 
flash  completely  blinded  him,  the  ball  grazing  his  head  so 
close  as  to  sever  a  lock  of  hair  from  his  reft  temple. 

Sadie  had  been  told  to  remain  where  she  was,  but  hearing 
the  stranger’s  voice,  she  knew  that  Dick  was  shot,  or  shot  at, 
and  thought  it  was  time  to  interfere. 

The  Briton  was  about  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  when 
Sadie  drew  her  little  ivory-handled  pistol,  rushed  out  into 
the  road  and  fired  at  him. 

He  gave  a  sudden  exclamation,  and,  wheeling  around,  fired 
at.  her,  wounding  her  in  the  left  shoulder. 

Quick  as  thought  she  drew  the  other  pistol  and  fired. 

Another  exclamation,  followed  by  an  oath,  broke  from  the 
Briton,  and  then  he  ran  back  into  the  bushes. 

“Sadie!  Sadie!”  called  Dick  in  low  tones.  “Where  are  you  ?” 

“Here  I  am — this  way!” 

He  made  his  way  to  her,  so  blinded  by  the  powder  that  had 
flashed  in  his  eyes  that  he  could  not  even  see  the  stars  bv 
looking  up. 

“I  am  blinded,”  he  said.  "Lead  me  away.  I  hear  the  guards 
coming.  Quick!  Lead  me  into  the  bushes!” 

“Yes — yes!”  she  gasped,  almost  fainting  from  the  pain  of 
the  bullet  in  her  shoulder.  “Come  this  way!” 

Seizing  his  hand,  she  pulled  him  into  the  bushes,  and 
led  him  away  into  the  woods,  which  at  that  point  stretched 
some  distance  from  the  road. 

“Are  you  much  hurt?”  she  asked.  "Are  you  hit  or  cut?” 

“No.  I  am  only  blinded  by  the  powder  from  his  pistol. 
Don't  stop!  I  hear  the  guards  in  the  road  out  there.  Lead 
me  further  away.” 

She  staggered  farther  on,  leading  him  by  the  hand,  like  a 
child,  till  they  came  to  a  small  stream  of  water. 

She  felt  as  though  she  would  die  if  she  could  not  have  a 
drink  from  it. 

“Here’s  a  stream  of  water,”  she  said.  “Wouldn’t  you  like 
a  drink?” 

“Yes;  but  I  would  rather  bathe  my  eyes  in  it.  I  think  it 
would  do  me  good.” 

She  led  him  to  the  brink  of  the  water.  He  stepped  in  up 
to  his  knees,  and  bent  over  to  bathe  his  face. 

At  the  same  time  she  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  sank 
down  on  the  ground  in  a  death-like  swoon. 

Dick  thought  she  was  waiting  for  him  to  get  through  bath¬ 
ing  his  face,  and  so  said  nothing  till  he  found  that  the  water 
relieved  him  enough  to  open  his  eyes,  though  he  still  suf¬ 
fered. 

But  he  could  see  some,  and  said: 

“Ah!  I  can  see  now.  You  won’t  have  to  lead  me,  I  don’t 
think.  I  feel  much  better  already.  How  do  you  feel?” 

She  made  no  reply,  of  course. 

“Will  you  have  a  drink  of  water?”  he  asked. 

No  answer. 

He  looked  around. 

He  could  not  see  her  in  the  intense  gloom  of  the  woods. 

“Sadie!  Sadie!”  he  called. 

No  answer. 

“Where  are  you?  Why  don’t  you  answer  me?” 

Silence. 

“My  heavens!  What  can  be  the  matter?” 

And  he  stepped  out  of  the  water,  only  to  stumble  over  her 
unconscious  form. 

"Oh,  heavens!”  he  groaned.  “She  is  dead!  What  is  the 
matter?  Is  she  hit?  Is  she  wounded?” 

He  opened  her  vest  and  laid  his  hand  over  her  heart.  It 
still  beat,  but  very  feebly. 

Maybe  h'-  has  only  fainted,”  he  said,  and  then  he  took  hi/j 
hat.  !  it  v,  ith  water,  and  sprinkled  some  of  it  in  her  far'*. 

the  soon  uttered  a  groan. 


He  dashed  more  water  in  her  face,  and  she  gave  a  sudden 
start  and  a  groan. 

“Oh,  Sadie,  Sadie!”  he  exclaimed,  “what’s  the  matter? 
Are  you  hurt?” 

She  moaned  piteously  as  if  in  great  pain. 

“Speak  to  me,  Sadie!”  he  said,  taking  her  in  his  arms.  “Tell 
me,  are  you  hurt?” 

“Yes,”  she  replied  feebly.  “I — am — shot!” 

“Oh,  my  heavens!”  he  gasped,  his  heart  sinking  like  lead  in 
his  bosom.  “Where  are  you  hit?” 

“In — my — shoulder — oh,  it  hurts — so!” 

And  a  deep  groan  of  anguish  escaped  hei*. 

“Why,  I  didn’t  dream  you  were  hit.  Why  didn’t  you  tell 
me?” 

She  made  no  reply. 

She  was  in  too  much  pain  to  talk. 

“Give — me — water!”  she  asked. 

He  dipped  water  in  his  hat  and  held  it  to  her  lips. 

She  drank  copiously,  and  felt  better  and  stronger  imme¬ 
diately. 


“I  am  better  now,”  she  said. 

“How  did  you  come  to  get  hit?”  he  asked. 

“He ^hot  at  you.  I  thought  you  were  in  danger,  and  rushed 
out  into  the  road  and  shot  at  him.  He  uttered  an  oath  and 
fired  back  at  me,  hitting  me  in  the  shoulder.  I  fired  again, 
and  he  turned  and  staggered  away  into  the  bushes.” 

“My  heavens!  Sadie,  you  have  saved  my  life!  Had  he  not 
shot  at  you,  he  would  have  given  me  that  bullet.  Oh,  what 
can  I  do  for  you?  You  must  have  a  surgeon  to  get  that 
ball  out.  Can  you  stand  a  little  farther  walk?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  am  stronger  now,”  and  she  rose  to  her  feet, 
to  show  him  how  strong  she  was.  She  reeled  a  little,  but  in 
the  dark  he  did  not  see  it. 

"Let  me  help  you  over  this  stream  to  the  other  side.  I  know 
where  I  am  now.  I  think  we  can  get  through  without  any 
more  trouble  or  danger.” 

He  took  her  tenderly  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  across  the 
stream,  standing  her  on  her  feet  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Then,  letting  her  lean  on  his  arm,  he  led  her  along  a  clear¬ 
ing  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  when  she  grew  too  weak  to  walls 
any  farther. 

'  “We  must  not  stop  now,”  he  said.  “I  will  carry  yoi?.” 

“Oh,  I’m  too  heavy!”  she  moaned  despairingly. 

He  took  her  in  his  aims,  and  went  bravely  forward  with 
her.  He  felt  as  strong  as  a  horse,  though  she  was  almost  as 
heavy  as  himself. 

Laying  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  she  rested  there,  while  he 
carried  her  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  stopping  to  rest. 

“We  have  passed  the  lines  now,”  he  said,  as  he  laid  her  on 
the  grass.  “We  will  soon  reach  our  friends.  Cheer  up.  We’ll 
soon  be  there.” 


“I  am  not  complaining,”  she  whispered.  “I  am  only  weak.” 
He  took  her  up  again  and  started  forward. 

In  another  quarter  of  a  mile  he  reached  the  patriot  lines. 
The  guard  challenged  him. 

“Call  the  officer  of  the  guard,”  he  said  to  the  sentinel.  “My 
comrade  is  wounded.” 


And  then  he  whispered  in  Sadie’s  ear: 

“Try  to  keep  your  sex  concealed.” 

“I  will,”  she  replied. 

The  officer  of  the  guard  came  forward  and  recognized  him. 

He  procured  a  horse  at  once.  Dick  mounted,  took  Sadie  in 
his  arms,  and  rode  forward  until  he  reached  General  Put¬ 
nam’s  headquarters,  where  he  dismounted  and  summoned  the 
surgeon,  to  whom  he  turned  over  the  wounded  girl,  whisper¬ 
ing  to  him  the  secret  of  her  sex. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE. 

The  young  girl  had  swooned  again  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
was  carried  to  the  residence  of  a  patriot  family  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  surgeon. 

The  family  were  all  asleep,  but  they  had  a  spare  room,  tc 
which  she  was  carried.  The  surgeon  then  probed  the  wounc 
and  removed  the  ball,  after  which  he  administered  restora 
tives. 
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In  the  meantime  Dick  called  up  the  old  general  and  gave 
him  the  message  his  agent  in  Boston  had  sent. 

It  had  an  electrical  effect  on  the  old  hero.  He  grasped 
Dick’s  hand,  and  said:  * 

“The  crisis  is  coming.  You  will  soon  know  what  a  great 
service  you  have  rendei'ed  your  counti*y.” 

“When  you  approve  my  work,  general,”  Dick  said,  ‘  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  have  done  well.” 

He  then  related  what  had  befallen  Sadie  Bronson,  and  how 
she  had  saved  his  life,  as  well  as  how  he  had  brought  her 
through  the  lines.  t  . 

The  tender-hearted  old  hero  gave  him  a  look  of  admira¬ 
tion. 

“That’s  right,  my  dear  boy,”  he  said.  “Stand  by  the  brave 
daughters  of  liberty.  I’ll  go  and  see  her  after  sunrise,  and 
give  her  my  protection  and  an  escort  to  Roxbury  as  soon  as 
she  is  able  to  travel.  Is  the  surgeon  with  her?” 

“Yes,  general.” 

“Very  well.  He  will  do  all  he  can  for  her.  You  may  go 
now  and  get  some  sleep.” 

Thus  dismissed,  Dick  left  the  presence  of  the  old  hero.  But 
he  could  not  sleep  till  he  had  inquired  after  the  brave  girl, 
to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted. 

The  surgeon  told  him  that  the  bullet  had  been  extracted, 
the  wound  dressed,  and  that  she  was  sleeping  well. 

With  that  he  handed  Dick  the  bullet,  which  he  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  and  placed  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  retired  to  his 
quarters  to  get  a  few  hours  of  sleep,  which  he  so  much 
needed. 

It  was  some  time  after  sunrise  when  he  woke  up.  Washing 
up  as  well  as  he  could  and  cleaning  the  mud  from  his  boots 
and  clothes,  he  made  his  way  to  the  house  where  the  wounded 
girl  lay. 

He  was  admitted  at  once. 

She  was  feverish,  but  doing  well. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  you  are  better,”  he  said.  “I  told  General 
Putnam  about  you,  and  he  is  coming  to  see  you.” 

“He  has  already  been  here,”  said  she,  “and  was  so  kind  to 
me.” 

“He  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world!”  Dick  exclaimed  in 
great  enthusiasm. 

Sadie  then  informed  him  that  the  family  in  the  house 
knew  all  about  her  sex. 

“I  am  glad  of  that,  too,”  he  said,  “as  I’d  rather  see  you  as 
a  girl  than  a  boy.” 

She  laughed  and  blushed,  girl-like,  and  then  Dick  said: 

“Evervbodv  will  be  kind  to  you  here,  so  you  will  get  well 
very  quick,  I  hope.  I  will  send  word  to  your  mother  that 
you  have  come  through  all  right.” 

“You  won’t  go  back  to  the  city  again,  wall  you?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  will  have  to  if  the  general  sends  me.” 

“Oh,  I  hope  he  won’t,”  she  murmured.  » 

"So  do  I,  but  I  will  go  if  ordered.” 

“Yes — yes — of  course.” 

“But  I  don’t  think  I  will  have  to  go.  I’m  going  to  hunt  up 
Tom  Wells,  Betty  Higgins’  sweetheart,  and  give  him  her  mes¬ 
sage.” 

“Yes — do  so  as  soon  as  you  can.  She  is  a  brave  girl.” 

Dick  then  took  leave  of  her  and  went  in  search  of  Tom 
Wells,  in  Colonel  Prescott’s  command. 

He  found  him,  a  strapping  young  fellow  three  or  four  inches 
taller  than  himself,  with  a  frank,  manly  air  about  him. 

“Your  name  is  Tom  Wells,  is  it  not?”  he  asked,  on  going 
up  to  him. 

"Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “and  I  think  it’s  a  good  name,  too.” 

“So  does  Betty  Higgins,”  remarked  Dick. 

Tom  wheeled  around  and  stared  the  young  scout  full  in  the 
face. 

Dick  smiled  and  said: 

“I  saw  her  last  night,  and  she  told  me  to  hunt  you  up — to 
tell  you  that  she  was  well,  and  loved  you  more  and  more 
every  day.” 

Tom  grabbed  Dick  by  the  hand  and  nearly  crushed  it  in  his 
tremendous  grasp. 

“You’ve  got  a  treasure  in  her,  comrade,”  Dick  said,  return¬ 
ing  the  cordial  pressure  of  his  hand. 

“What’s  your  name,  comrade?”  Tom  asked. 

"Dick  Sturgis.” 

"Ah,  we’ve  all  heard  of  you  and  your  plunge  in  Charles 
R;ver!”  exclaimed  the  young  soldier.  “How  come  Betty  to 
tell  you  that?” 

“She  was  taking  care  of  a  lady  friend  of  mine  whom  I 
brought  through  th*  lines  last  night.  They  were  very  fond 
of  each  other.  I  waa  present  when  they  parted,  and  it  was 


then  she  gave  me  the  message.  If  you  ever  leave  her  a 
widow  let  me  know,  will  you?” 

They  both  laughed  heartily,  and  shook  hands  again,  r  rom 
that  moment  Dick  Sturgis  and  Tom  Wells  became  fast  friends. 

Dick  could  see  that  something  unusual  was  going  on  in 
camp,  as  several  hundred  picks  and  spades  were  carried  very 
quietly  over  to  Colonel  Prescott’s  command,  and  two  days’  ra¬ 
tions  were  dealt  out  to  the  men. 

Old  General  Putnam  sent  for  Dick  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  said  to  him:  t 

“I  want  you  to  report  to  me  at  nine  o’clock  to-night,  ready 
for  duty.  You  are  to  go  with  me.” 

“Yes,  general.” 

He  was  amazed. 

Was  it  possible  the  old  hero  was  going  to  visit  Boston  him¬ 
self? 

He  could  not  conceive  of  any  other  move  at  the  time. 

He  did  not  know  that  on  the  morrow  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  would  be  fought,  the  echoes  of  which  would  be  heard 
around  the  world,  surrounding  the  death-knell  of  British  rule  \ 
in  America. 

Not  knowing  how  long  he  would  be  gone,  he  ran  to  the 
house  to  see  Sadie  Bronson  again.  He  found  that  a  high 
fever  had  set  in,  and  that  she  was  very  ill  from  the  effects  S 
of  it. 

But  he  was  permitted  to  remain  a  long  time  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  patient,  who  was  out  of  her  head,  and  therefore 
unable  to  recognize  him. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  him  to  go,  and  he  left  a  message 
with  the  lady  of  the  house  for  Sadie. 

That  night  he  went,  as  ordered  to  General  Putnam’s  quar¬ 
ters  at  nine  o’clock,  and  found  him  ready  to  move. 

They  started  for  Colonel  Prescott’s  command,  which  was 
under  arms,  but  carrying  picks  and  spades  with  them. 

The  order  to  march  was  given,  and  they  moved  quietly  off 
in  the  direction  of  Charlestown,  opposite  Boston. 

Dick  wondered  what  was  up,  but  said  nothing.  He  knew  * 
that  Old  Put  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  felt  willing  to 
abide  the  result  of  the  movement,  be  what  it  might. 

They  had  been  ordered  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill,  but  Prescott 
made  a  mistake  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  pitched  on 
Breed’s  Hill,  an  eminence  much  nearer  the  city  than  Bunker 
Hill. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  spot  a  number  f  engineers 
quickly  staked  off  the  work,  and  the  picks  arid  spades  went  to 
work. 


It  was  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  of  June,  and  very  lark. 
Yet  the  workmen  worked  with  terrific  energy  all  through  the 
night. 

So  silently  did  they  work  that  while  they  heard  the  calls 
of  the  British  sentinels  on  Copp’s  Hill  across  the  river,  the 
sentinels  could  not  hear  the  patriots  Avho  were  diggings  and 
throwing  up  breast-works  that  were  to  be  reddened  with  blood 
ere  the  sun  of  another  day  should  set. 

Dick  kept  with  old  Put  all  through  the  nigh£,  and  saw  the 
work  go  on  toward  completion  with  a  rapidity  that  astonished 
him. 


Daylight  came  and  found  them  still  hard  at  work. 

The  British  in  Boston  were  amazed — thunderstruck,  in  fact, 
when  they  saw  the  breastworks  that  would  force  them  to 
evacuate  the  city  if  a  strong  battery  was  allowed  there. 


They  had  planned  to  march  over  and  fortify  Bunker  Hill 
themselves  on  the  following  night.  Dick’s  message — the  one 
he  brought  over  the  last  trip  he  made — gave  the  plan  away, 
and  enabled  the  patriots  to  anticipate  them  by  a  day.  Thu<= 
it  was  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  on  that  memorable 
battle,  and  gave  the  British  a  taste  of  the  fighting  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  patriots. 

Of  course  the  British  commander  could  not  occupv  Boston 
in  safety  as  long  as  the  patriot  batteries  menaced’ the  city 
from  that  position.  3 

A  council  of  war  was  held  at  once,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
dislodge  the  daring  rebels 'at  once. 

Three  thousand  choice  troops— the  flower  of  the  Rritish 
anny— were  detailed  to  storm  the  works.  They  marshaled  on 

Morton^' Hm  vvhere  fh™?'  "T1  5"''  «»  the  foot  o" 

Moiton  s  Hill,  where  they  formed  under  the  protection  of  the 

the"' b^astworkT'  pre'>ared  ‘°  up  the  hill  aRains( 


.  .  uicouwuic  i/iic  iitcivy  grins  oi  Hritisn  \\ 

raining  shot  and  shell  on  the  devoted  patriots  who  had 
cannon  to  reply  with.  ’  '  no  naa 
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“Just  wait  till  the  redcoats  come  up.”  said  Old  Put.  “and 
then,  when  they  are  near  enough  for  you  to  see  the  whites 
of  their  eyes,  shoot  them  down  like  dogs.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BUNKER  HILL. 

Dick  kept  his  wits  about  hin\,  and  watched  his  old  hero, 
whose  face  was  lit  up  with  the  light  of  battle. 

He  saw  the  solid  phalanx  of  the  enemy,  as  they  marched 
steadily  up  the  hill. 

They  moved  like  a  vast  machine,  so  well-drilled  were  they, 
and  he  could  but  admire  their  discipline. 

He  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  British  officers  as  they 
hoarsely  gave  their  final  orders.  He  could  also  hear  his  own 
heart  beat  during  the  dreadful  suspense,  ju§$  before  the  battle 
opened. 

When  the  redcoats  were  in  close  range  Colonel  Prescott 
sprang  up,  waved  his  sword  above  his  head,  and  cried  out: 

“Patriots,  fire!” 

A  sheet  of  flame  burst  from  the  crest  of  the  breast-works, 
and  a  cloud  of  white  smoke  rolled  up  above  it.  The  front 
dine  of  the  enemy  melted  away  like  snow  before  a  fiery  fur¬ 
nace. 

The  second  line  returned  the  fire,  but  feebly. 

The  withering  death  blast  was  too  much  for  them. 

The  sturdy  patriots  gave  them  another  volley,  and  the 
melting  process  went  on. 

“Charge!”  commanded  the  British  leader. 

But  human  flesh  and  blood  would  not  charge  in  the  face  of 
such  a  fire,  as  that.  At  least  they  would  not  charge  up  hill. 

They  finally  charged  down  hill,  and  rushed  for  the  cover  of 
the  guns  of  the  ships. 

A  ringing  cheer  went  up  from  the  patriots. 

The  redcoats  had  retreated  before  them,  leaving  the  hill¬ 
side  covered  with  their  dead  and  dying. 

That  was  glory  enough  for  the  sons  of  liberty. 

Dick  Sturgis  could  not  restrain  his  wild  enthusiasm.  He 
sprang  upon  the  parapet,  and  cried  out: 

"Liberty  forever!  Down  with  the  tyrant!” 

Fifteen  hundred  brave  patriots  responded  to  a  man. 

“They  are  coming  again,  my  brave  men!”  ciied  Colonel 
Prescott  to  the  patriots.  “Keep  cool,  and  wait  till  you  can 
see  the  whites  of  their  eyes!” 

Again  the  trained  hosts  of  the  tyrant,,  urged  on  by  their 
officers,  reformed  and  moved  up  the  hill  toward  the  breast¬ 
works. 

The  patriots  reserved  their  fire  till  they  came  up  to  where 
their  dead  and  dying  lay. 

Then  they  poured  another  death  blast  into  their  ranks. 

Their  officers  ran  hither  and  thither,  begging,  cursing  and 
threatening,  but  it  was  death  to  remain  there,  and  again  they 
retreated  down  the  hill  to  the  water’s  edge,  leaving  the 
ground  red  with  the  red  uniforms  of  Britain. 

There  was  either  a  dead  or  wounded  Briton  in  every  uni¬ 
form  there,  too. 

Again  Die*  Sturgis  sprang  upon  the  breastworks  and 
yelled: 

“Death  to  tyrants!  Liberty  forever!”  and  again  the  pa¬ 
triots  made  the  wearing  ring  with  their  triumphant  shouts. 

The  house-tops  in  Bustor.  were  cc^ered  with  men,  women 
and  children,  anxiously  watching  the  issue  on  which  so  much 
depended. 

They  heard  the  shouts  of  the  patriots,  and  their  hearts  re¬ 
sponded,  though  their  lips  dared  not  give  utterance  to  their 
feelings. 

The  second  repulse  of  the  British  was  so  demoralizing  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  to  go  over  with  one  thousand  more 
soldiers,  making  four  thousand  men  pitted  against  the  daunt¬ 
less  patriots. 

The  British  officers  who  had  twice  faced  death  on  that 
bloody  hill-side  now  told  Clinton  that  it  was  leading  their 
m'-n  to  certain  death  to  charge  in  the  face  of  such  a  fire  as 
that. 

But  they  had  either  to  leave  Boston  or  else  drive  the  pa¬ 
triots  from  their  position,  and  so  the  order  was  passed  along 
to  move  on  the  hill  again. 

In  the  meantime  the  vandals  had  set  fire  to  Charlestown. 


The  smoke  of  the  burning  houses  blew  between  the  patriots 
and  the  enemy,  thus  in  a  measure  concealing  the  redcoats 
from  view. 

With  a  reinforcement  of  one  thousand  fr~sh  troops,  they 
marched  up  the  hill  more  confident  than  before. 

The  patriots  waited  for  them  calmly  as  before,  and  gave 
them  another  fiery  reception.  They  wavered,  and  were  about 
to  retire  a  third  time,  when  they  heard  the  cry  for  more  am¬ 
munition  in  the  patriot  ranks. 

Then  the  British  officers  ordered  a  charge. 

The  redcoats  rushed  forward  and  mounted  the  earthworks. 

The  patriots  had  no  bayonets,  but  they  clubbed  their  guns 
and  broke  many  a  head  with  them. 

Colonel  Prescott  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  and  the  pa¬ 
triots  began  to  fall  back,  contesting  every  inch  of  ground 
as  they  did  so. 

It  was  then  the  infuriated  redcoats  did'  The  most  mischief. 
They  used  their  bayonets  and  sabers  with  a  merciless  ferocity, 
cutting,  shooting  and  stabbing  right  and  left. 

Dick  Sturgis  seized  a  sword  from  the  hand  of  a  wounded 
British  officer,  and  laid  about  him  like  a  madman. 

“Come  away,  Dick!”  ordered  General  Putnam. 

But  he  only  fell  back  as  the  others  did.  He  contested  every 
inch  of  ground. 

Suddenly  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  familiar  face  in  a  red 
coat. 

It  was  Sergeant  Nelson,  whom  he  had  twice  met  before. 

"Ha,  sergeant!”  he  cried,  making  for  him.  “I’ve  met  you 
before!  How  are  you?” 

Nelson  was  astonished,  but  he  was  attacked  so  vigorously 
that  he  had  no  time  to  think.  He  had  to  defend  himself 
from  the  most  alert  swordsman  he  had  ever  met. 

Cut!  slash!  thrust!  and  the  sergeant  received  a  cut  on  the 
cheek  which  laid  it  open. 

“That’s  my  mark!”  cried  Dick,  as  he  fell  back  to  keep  from 
being  surrounded  by  the  redcoats.  “I’ll  see  you  again.” 

The  sergeant  was  earned  away  very  badly  wounded,  and 
Dick  fell  back  with  the  patriots  to  Prospect  Hill,  about  a  mile 
from  the  battle-field. 

The  British  were  so  badly  cut  up  that  they  dared  not  pursue 
them  any  farther.  Their  loss  was  over  one  thousand — the 
patriots  less  than  half  that  number.  They  remained  masters 
of  the  field,  but  could  not  rejoice  or  really  claim  it  as  a  vic¬ 
tory.  Their  only  ground  for  rejoicing  was  the  fall  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Warren,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  patriot 
ranks  at  the  time. 

A  ball  pierced  Warren’s  head  just  as  the  retreat  commenced, 
and  he  fell,  a  martyr  to  the  cause,  where  the  present  monu¬ 
ment  on  the  memorable  spot  now  stands. 

Though  driven  back  from  the  breastworks,  the  patriots 
were  not  disheartened.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  elated 
over  the  whole  affair,  as  they  now  knew  that  if  their  ammu¬ 
nition  had  held  out  they  would  have  utterly  destroyed  the 
attacking  party. 

The  news  of  the  battle  electrified  the  patriots  everywhere. 
It  filled  them  with  new  courage. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle  Washington  formally  accepted 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  patriot  armies  of 
America,  and  set  out  from  Philadelphia  to  take  command 
in  the  field. 

He  reached  Cambridge  on  the  2d  of  July,  two  weJcs  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  when  evening  closed  around 
the  dauntless  patriots  on  Prospect  Hill,  Dick  made  his  way 
toward  Cambridge  again,  anxious  to  see  and  report  the  news 
of  the  day  to  Sadie  Bronson. 

When  he  reached  the  house,  he  found  that  the  new°  Md 
preceded  him,  as  every  one  there  had  heard  the  roar  of  the 
guns  during  the  fight. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Sturgis”  cried  Sadie,  greatly  excited,  “our  people 
are  defeated!  The  enemy  will  soon  be  here!” 

"My  dear  friend,”  said  Dick,  “don’t  be  uneasy.  We  fell 
back  because  our  ammunition  gave  out.  We  whipped  them 
out  of  their  boots  twice,  and  have  killed  nearly  half  of  all 
they  brought  over.  Why,  they  didn’t  even  dare  pursue  us. 
They  got  the  worst  of  it  all  over.  There’s  no  danger  of  their 
coming  here.  They’ve  got  enough  of  it  for  once  in  their 
lives.” 

“Were  you  in  the  battle?”  the  young  lady  of  the  house 
asked. 

“Yes,  miss,  I  was.”  And  then,  turning  to  Sadie,  he  added: 

“I  met  Sergeant  Nelson  face  to  face,  and  cut  his  cheek 
open.”  , 

“You  did!"  * 
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“Yes.” 

“I  am  sorry  you  didn’t  cut  his  head  oh,  —  -  H 

' '  meet  him  again  some  day.  How  do 


the  mean  rascal.” 


be 

of 


out 

my 


“I  told  him  I  would 
you  feel  to-day?” 

“Oh,  I’m  getting  well  fast,”  was  her  reply. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  and  hope  you  will  soon 
again.  I  must  go  now,  as  1  want  to  find  out  who 

friends  are  killed  or  wounded.”  .  ^ 

He  kissed  the  hand  of  the  brave  girl  and  withdrew  from 

the  room.  „  .  ,  ,  „ 

“Now  I  want  to  find  out  if  Tom  Wells  is  dead  or  alive, 
he  said,  making  his  way  back  to  Prospect  Hill,  where  Pies- 
cott’s  command  was  still  resting.  e 

He  found  the  brave  fellow  with  a  flesh  wound,  but  tub 
fight  as  ever,  and  congratulated  him  on  coming  through 
alive.  . ,  , 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “I’m  all  right.  I  know  I  laid  out  three 
redcoats,  and  am  satisfied  with  this  cut.” 

When  Dick  made  his  way  back  to  Cambridge  that  night 
he  came  in  contact  with,  an  individual  whose  accent  was  so  de¬ 
cidedly  English  that  he  concluded  to  watch  him  and  see  what 
he  was  up  to. 

He  purposely  led  him  toward  a  campfire,  but  the  man  pur¬ 
posely  avoided  the  light,  and  yet  asked  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  fight,  and  the  condition  of  the  patriot  army, 
dropping  a  few  patriotic  sentences  once  in  a  while. 

Dick  suddenly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fellow  was 
iither  a  Tory  or  a  Britisher,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  ar¬ 
rest  him. 

“If  I  make  a  mistake  no  harm  is  done,”  he  said,  and  draw¬ 
ing  his  pistol  he  hissed:  “The  game  is  up — surrender,  or  I 
fire!” 

"The  deuce  1”  gasped  the  man.  “Don’t  shootl” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  guard  marched  the  man  away,  and  Dick  went  to  i 

qU“H  hf'isTt1?  spy.'then  I  am  badly  fooled  that’s  all." 

H  was  up  by  sunrise,  and  went  over  to  the  house  where 
Sadie  Bronson  Was  lying  with  her  wound,  and  was  told  that 
she  was  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

He  was  highly  pleased,  and  went  m  search  oi  flowers  to 

send  in  to  her  as  soon  as  she  should  wake  up. 

On  returning  to  the  camp,  General  Putnam  sent  xoi  him  to 
his  reasons  for  arresting  the  stranger  the  night 


ask  for  his  reasons  for  arresting  the  stranger  the 

^C“He*  asked  too  many  questions,  general,”  he  said  “He 
asked  just  such  questions  as  would  please  the  enemy  to  have 
answered,  and  that  made  me  suspicious,  too.  . 

“Yes,  and  that  was  good  ground  for  suspicion,  remarked 
the  general.  “I  only  wish  everybody  else  about  here  was 

half  as  discriminating.”  ,  T  ,  ,. 

“Thanks,  general.  I  wanted  to  do  my  duty,  and  I  dont 

love  the  redcoats  one  bit.”  .  ,  ,  , 

He  was  dismissed,  and  told  to  remain  about  headquarters 
during  the  day,  as  he  might  be  wanted  in  the  event  of  an 

investigation  being  made.  ,  .  ,  „  .. 

Dick  made  many  new  friends  about  the  headquarters  of  the 
old  hero,  and  that  prevented  him  from  becoming  bored 
during  the  day. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  it  was  ascertained  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  officers  of  the  patriot  army  that  the 
man  was  a  British  spy. 

A  court-martial  was  called  to  try  him  in  a  couple  of  days, 


and  Dick  was  notified  to  appear  as  a  witness  against  him. 


“I 


hate  to  be  instrumental  in  putting  a  halter  around  a 
man’s  neck,”  said  Dick.  “But  I’ll  have  to  do  it.  They’ll 
swing  me  up  if  they  ever  catch  me.  They  should  go  back  to 
England  if  they  don’t  want  to  get  hurt.  This  is  our  country. 
Our  people  reclaimed  it  from  the  wilderness  and  the  savages, 
and  we  have  the  right  to  govern  ourselves.” 

That  evening  he  went  over  to  the  house  of  the  patriot,  Mr. 
Dawson,  and  sat  up  with  the  wounded  girl  till  near  mid-kJi 
night,  entertaining  her  and  the  family  with  stories  of  ad¬ 


ventures  at  Bunker  Hill. 


THE  BRITISH  SPY — THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


The  surprise  of  the  stranger  was  as  complete  as  could  well 
be  imagined. 

“Don’t  shoot!”  he  gasped  again. 

“Hold  up  your  hands  then,”  said  Dick,  “or  you’ll  get  a  bul¬ 
let  through  your - ” 

“What  does  this  mean,  anyhow?”  the  man  asked. 

“Oh,  I’m  after  a  little  fun,  that’s  all,”  Dick  replied. 

“Well,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  have  your  fun  with  me.” 

“I  know  you  do,”  and  Dick  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh. 
“Did  I  scare  you  much?” 

“Well,  I  should  say  you  did.  What  do  you  mean,  anyhow?” 

“Oh,  General  Putnam  sent  me  to  tell  you^  to  report  at  head¬ 
quarters  immediately.  I  thought  I  would  have  a  little  fun 
with  you,  that’s  all.” 

“Why,  what  does  General  Putnam  want  of  me?”  the  man 
asked,  greatly  surprised. 

“Well,  how  do  I  know?  Generals  don’t  call  in  private  sol¬ 
diers  and  tell  them  their  plans.” 

“This  is  very  strange.  I  don’t - ” 

“Oh.  I  know  you  don,’t,  but  General  Putnam  will  tell  you 
all  about  it.  March!” 

They  reached  the  general’s  headquarters  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  there  Dick  asked  one  of  the  staff,  who  knew  him 
well,  to  call  up  the  general,  who  had  retired. 

rlhe  officer  did  so,  and  pretty  soon  returned  to  say  that  the 
general  would  be  out  in  a  few  minutes. 

What’s  the  matter,  Dick?”  the  old  general  asked,  on  mak¬ 
ing  his  appearance. 

“General,”  said  Dick,  “I  have  got  a  man  here  who,  if  he  is 
ant  a  British  spy,  I  have  greatly  wronged,  that’s  all.” 

The  man  turned  ashen  pale,  and  glared  at  Dick  as  if 
strongly  tempted  to  jump  down  his  throat. 

“You  have  wronged  me!”  he  hissed,  “more  than  you  know, 
and  more  than  you  can  undo.” 

Well,  if  I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  am  willing  to  submit 
to  any  punishment  the  general  may  see  proper  to  inflict,”  said 
Dick.  “But  I  will  remember  how  the  British  tried  to  get  a 
rope  around  my  neck  in  Boston.” 

General  Putnam  turned  to  one  of  his  staff,  and  ordered 
him  to  lock  up  the  man  and  inquire  into  his  case  in  the 
morning. 


“I  saw  Sergeant  Nelson  there,”  he  said  to  Sadie,  “and  gave  J 
him  a  mark  he  will  carry  with  him  to  the  grave.  I  would 
like  to  meet  him  when  he  gets  well,  and  see  what  he  has  to 
say  about  Bunker  Hill.” 


“Ah,  he  will  no  doubt  claim  it  as  a  great  victory  by ’the 
British  army,”  remarked  Mr.  Dawson. 

.“Of  course  he  will,”  said  Dick.  “But  at  the  same  time  he 
will  know  that  I  understand  the  situation  better  than  that.” 

“He  will  be  so  full  of  revengeful  feeling  against  you,”  said 
Sadie,  that  he  will  make  a  desperate  effort  to  harm  you.” 

Oh,  yes;  I  believe  he  would  give  his  right  arm  to  see  me 
hang,  said  Dick.  “But  I  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  him  all 
the  time.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  trust  no  one,  but  to  be  on  my 
guard  all  the  time.”  * 


i  •  if  hour  he  returned  to  his  quarters  and  rolled  into 
his  blanket,  to  dream  of  redcoats  and  the  beautiful  voung 
"'ho  had  nearly  lost  her  life  in  trying  to  save  his. 

]e  Hurd  day  after  his  arrest  the  British  spy  was  tried  by 
court-martial  and  found  guilty. 

Of  course  the  sentence  was  known  from  that  moment. 

*?eve*  but  one  sentence  under  such  circumstances, 
and  that  is — death. 

He  confessed,  after  giving  up  all  hope,  that  he  was  a  Brit- 
lsh  spy,  and  died,  however,  without  giving  his  name,  much  to 
t  ie  suipnse  of  the  patriot  officers,  who  suspected  him  of  be- 
mg  a  more  important  personage  than  he  really  appeared  to 
P1,?  lcler}tity  was  never  discovered,  as  the  stirring  events 

of  r WG(  ba-lLe  °f  ?unker  Hill  soon  drove  all  thought 
of  him  itom  the  minds  and  memories  of  the  people 

On  the'  second  day  of  July,  1775,  General  George  Wash- 

forces  1  He  \va  ,C.Tmbnd^e’  aad  took  command  of  the  patriot 
America 1  and  ^^ander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of 

eager  to’  s^  him!  H  H  °fflCe  made  every  officer  and  soldier 

quartLSt^th^WSSviHe2'y  fortunate  being  sent  to  his  head- 
second  daT*  ter  his  a"rSSaBI!  fr°m  Genelal  th° 

haUetfiTdCpJt’sthllttei-ri0t  COmmander“ 

ot!L%ZfsLTm  mU?"  the  er-in-chief  asked 

lea5?”™pliedeDiJk,lesfali'tiV,aU  ““  hour  “s0'  you1'  e!icel‘ 
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“Convey  my  respects  to  General  Putnam,”  said  the  com¬ 
mander.  •‘and  say  to  him  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him.” 
-"Pick  saluted  him  with  the  military  pi-ecision  of  a  martinet, 
and  retired.  He  reported  to  General  Putnam,  and  then  made 
haste  to  call  on  Sadie  and  describe  to  her  the  new  commander 
of  the  patriot  armies. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DICK  ENTERS  BOSTON  AGAIN  IN  A  STORM. 

The  arrival  of  Washington  to  take  command  at  Cambridge 
infused  new  life  into  the  patriot  cause.  It  began  to  look  as 
if  the  whole  of  North  America  was  going  to  rush  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  tyrant’s  minions  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  spread  like  wild-fire 
throughout  all  the  land.  The  patriots  burnished  up  their  old 
rifles,  and  grew  more  and  more  determined  every  day.  Even 
the  women  showed  a  spirit  of  resistance  that  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  British  occupation  extremely  unsafe  though  the  men 
were  to  remain  inactive. 

The  patriots  continued  to  come  into  Cambridge  by  hun¬ 
dreds  every  day  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  as¬ 
signed  to  companies  and  regiments.  They  were  brave  and 
full  of  fight,  but  arms  and  ammunition  were  scarce. 

While  waiting  for  these  the  officers  busied  themselves  in 
organizing  the  army.  They  were  drilled  as  regularly  as  the 
days  came,  and  brought  under  the  discipline  of  military  rule. 

At  the  same  time  a  strict  watch  was  kept  on  the  enemy 
over  in  the  city.  It  was  expected  that  in  his  desperation 
the  enemy  would  seek  to  counteract  Bunker  Hill  by  some 
sudden  move  or  brilliant  feat  of  arms. 

To  leam  what  was  going  on  in  the  city  a  number  of  scouts 
and  spies  were  sent  over. 

General  Putnam  called  in  Dick  Sturgis  and  told  him  that 
the  commander-in-chief  was  anxious  to  have  a  good  report 
of  affairs  in  Boston,  and  advised  him  to  visit  thl  citt  again. 

“You  are  not  compelled  to  go,  Dick,”  the  old  hero  said, 
“for  a  general  cannot  force  a  soldier  into  such  peril  as 
that.” 

“I  will  go,  general,”  he  replied,  “and  wall  bring  back  the 
best  report  you  ever  had  from  Boston.” 

“I  know  that  if  any  man  can  do  it  you  can,  Dick,”  said 
the  old  general. 

“I  will  start  to-night,”  Dick  said,  and  then  he  hastened 
away  to  make  preparations  for  the  trip. 

Of  course  he  called  on  Sadie  Bronson  at  the  patriot’s  house, 
near  General  Putnam’s  headquarters.  She  was  now  sitting 
up  and  walking  about  the  house,  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
her  sex. 

"I  am  going  to  Boston  to-night,”  he  whispered  to  her,  “and 
will  tell  your  mother,  if  I  can  see  her,  that  you  are  well 
and  happy.” 

She  turned  pale  at  first,  and  leaned  back  heavily  in  her 
chair. 

“Don’t  go.”  she  whispered.  “You  know  how  perilous  it  is.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  have  my  usual  luck,”  he  said,  “and  pull  through 
all  right.  Don’t  worry  about  me.” 

“Well,  if  you  see  mother  tell  her  that  I  am  comfortable, 
but  don’t  let  her  know  I  have  been  hurt.” 

“Of  course  not.  It  would  worry  her  too  much.  I  may 
not  be  able  to  see  her,  but  I  may  get  Betty  Higgins  to  send 
for  your  cousin.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Betty  would  do  anything  for  me,  too.  I  know 
she  would.” 

“Well,  good-by.  I’ll  be  back  in  two  or  three  days.” 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone,  and  the  brave  girl  was 
left  alone  with  her  thoughts. 

“I  ought  to  let  Tom  Wells  know  I  am  going,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself,  "but  then  that  would  be' a  breach  of  dis¬ 
cipline  which  General  Putnam  would  never  forgive.  I  will 
Betty  a  message  from  him  which  he  will  indorse,  I  know, 
and  will  make  her  just  as  happy.” 

When  night  came  a  thunder  storm  came  with  it,  and  Dick 
fft  out  all  the  more  pleased  for  the  inclement  weather. 
TV*  to  <■  of  t.h"  falling  raindrops  would  drown  his  foot¬ 
er,  nr"1  enahlr-  him  to  make  his  way  through  the  lines  with 
b'»t  tth-  tre  bb*. 

'  '  Chart-  r*  r  v.  r  the  great  barrier  in  his  way,  as  the 

ut,:  jt<  :n*d  to  regard  it  as  the  natural  limit  of  both 


armies.  They  literally  lined  the  banks  with  sentinels,  as, 
since  the  execution  of  the  unknown  spy  by  the  patriots,  they 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  capture  a  patriot  spy  in  order 
that  they  might  retaliate  in  kind. 

On  reaching  the  river,  Dick  found  the  sentinels  pacing  back 
and  forth  on  their  posts,  but  more  intent  on  keeping  the  pelt¬ 
ing  rain  out  of  their  faces  than  in  guarding  the  lines. 

He  waded  carefully  in  till  the  water  came  up  to  his  neck. 
Then  he  swam  gently  over  to  the  south  side  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  a  sentinel. 

Waiting  for  the  sentinel  to  pass  by  on  his  beat,  he  crawled 
i  up  on  the  bank  and  glided  away  into  the  bushes. 

|  Pushing  on,  he  found  that  the  heaviest  guard  had  been 
placed  on  Boston  Neck.  To  pass  there  unperceived  would  be  a 
very  difficult  feat,  yet  he  resolved  to  try  it. 

Approaching  within  a  few  feet  of  one  of  the  guards,  he 
waited  for  a  favorable  opportunity.  Had  there  been  a  single 
flash  of  lightning  his  presence  would  have  been  discovered, 
and  instant  death  would  result. 

But  the  intense  darkness  and  the  steady  downpour  of  rain 
favored  him.  He  waited  for  the  sentinel  to  pass  two  or  three 
times  in  order  to  get  the  exact  bearing  of  the  post,  and  then 
darted  across. 

To  his  great  relief  none  of  the  guards  heard  him,  and  he 
sped  on  his  way  toward  the  city,  with  no  more  sentinels  in 
his  way. 

The  extreme  darkness  and  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
kept  people  indoors.  The  streets  were  literally  deserted,  and 
nobody  ventured  out  except  from  direct  necessity. 

Dick  concluded  that  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  visit  the  Bron¬ 
son  residence  under  such  circumstances,  and  so  proceeded 
there  direct. 

The  house  was  dark,  as  though  deserted. 

“It’s  a  late  hour.”  he  said,  “and  the  family  must  be  asleep. 
I  don’t  think  they  will  get  mad  if  I  call  some  of  them  up,  and 
tell  them  about  Miss  Sadie.  I’ll  risk  it,  anyhow.” 

He  went  up  to  the  door,  and  rapped  three  times. 

In  a  minute  or  so  the  door  opened,  and  a  couple  of  stalwart 
redcoats  confronted  him. 

The  thought  that  he  was  trapped  flashed  through  his  mind, 
and  he  resolved  to  make  a  dash  for  liberty. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  sprang  aside,  and  darted  around  the 
house,  the  two  redcoats  after  him. 

But  the  intense  darkness  favored  him.  The  pursuers  could 
not  sight  him  again,  and  he  got  away. 

Dick  left  the  l'edcoats  hunting  around  the  house  for  him, 
and  made  his  way  down  to  Higgins’  tavern,  where  he  was 
quite  sure  of  meeting  with  a  different  reception,  as  soon  as 
Betty  could  find  out  who  he  was. 

He  made  his  way  down  through  several  streets,  and  finally 
turned  into  the  little  street  in  which  Higgins’  tavern  stood. 

“A  wet  night,  neighbor,”  remarked  a  man  sitting  near  the 
stove,  who  eyed  him  suspiciously  as  soon  as  he  came  in. 

“Yes,  you  may  well  say  that,  sir,”  Dick  replied.  “I  haven’t 
seen  such  a  rainfall  in  Boston  in  seven  years.” 

“Oh,  you  live  in  Boston,  do  you?” 

“Of  course  I  do.  I  was  born  here  when  there  was  no  snarl¬ 
ing  traitors  talking  about  ‘liber-ty’  and  abusing  the  king.  The 
times  have  changed  since  I  was  a  boy,  neighbor.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,”  replied  the  other  thoughtfully. 

"What  are  you  drinking,  neighbor,  to-night?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  taking  a  cider  flip,”  was  the  reply.. 

“That’s  just  to  my  taste;  I  believe  I’ll  have  a  mug  myself. 

I  feel  as  if  the  rain  water  was  soaking  through  me,”  and 
catching  Betty’s  eye,  gave  her  a  signal  that  at  once  betrayed 
his  identity  to  her. 

She  came  at  once  to  his  side,  and  took  his  order  for  a  glass 
of  flip. 

“Ah,  Betty,  my  girl,”  he  said,  “I’ve  known  you  since  you 
were  a  wee  thing,  playing  with  my  little  Sarah.  Bring  me  a 
cider  flip  as  lively  as  yourself.” 

"Yes,  sir.  How  is  Sarah  now,  Mr.  Hardtip?”  said  Betty, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face. 

“Oh,  she  is  lively  and  as  pretty  as  yourself.  But  she’s  in 
a  bad  temper  this  last  week.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  her,  Mr.  Hardtip?” 

“She  dismissed  her  beau  because  he  turned  rebel,  and  is 
now  as  cross  a  sore-headed  bear.  She  slaps  the  children 
about  and  breaks  the  dishes,  to  the  great  confusion  of  her 
mother.” 

Betty  laughed  heartily  and  said: 

"She’ll  soon  get  over  that,  Mr.  Hardtip.  S-nd  her  down  1  -re 
for  a  week  to  work  with  me,  and  it  will  entire!;-  euro  her  of 
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all  fondness  for  men.  She’d  never  love  again,”  and  with  that 
she  went  off  after  the  flip. 

“She’s  a  likely  girl,  is  Betty,”  remarked  the  stranger,  gaz¬ 
ing  after  her  as  she  made  her  way  to  the  bar. 

“Indeed,  yes.  She  and  my  darter  Sarah  went  to  school  to¬ 
gether  arid  are  great  friends.” 

Tire  stranger  was  thrown  entirely  off  his  guard,  as  the  spy 
and  Betty  acted  so  perfectly  natural  that  he  never  dreamed  it 
was  not  real. 

After  another  hour  had  passed,  Dick  got  up  and  left  the 
place,  going  around  to  that  dark  room  where  he  had  once 
before  met  Betty  and  Sadie. 

Betty  met  him  at  the  door,  and  grasping  his  hand  in  both 
of  hers,  asked: 

“Oh,  tell  me,  is  he  well?” 

“As  sound  as  a  dollar,  and  has  been  promoted  for  gallant 
conduct  at  Bunker  Hill,”  he  replied. 

Betty  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  kissed  h;m.  She 
dared  not  express  her  feelings  in  words  for  fear  of  betraying 
her  secret  to  others. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ARREST. 


She  then  gave  him  a  batch  of  news  that  saved  him  a  vast 
deal  of  trouble.  It  was  a  resume  of  the  gossip  and  rumors 
of  the  city.  All  he  would  now  have  to  do  would  be  to  call  on 
the  old  citizen  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  trusted  agent  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Putnam,  and  get  final  instructions  from  him. 

Accordingly,  he  bade  Betty  good  night,  and  started  out  to 
go  to  the  residence  of  the  patriot. 

He  found  him  at  home,  and  was  admitted  on  giving  the 
secret  signals. 

As  the  hour  was  late  and  the  patriot  had  suspicions  that 
his  house  was  watched,  he  gave  the  scout  some  impoi'tant 
messages  for  General  Putnam. 

Dick  shook  hands  with  him,  and  left  the  house. 

The  moment  he  reached  the  street  he  was  arrested  by  three 
men  dressed  as  common  citizens  of  the  town,  who  were  really 
British  detectives  who  had  been  detailed  to  watch  the  houses 
of  certain  well-known  patriots. 

“Why,  what  does  this  mean?”  he  demanded. 

We  arrest  you  in  the  king’s  name,”  said  the  spokesman  of 
the  party. 


“For  what?”  he  asked. 
"You  are  a  rebel,  and- 


“ All  of  which  is  false,”  interrupted  Dick,  very  promptly. 
“My  loyalty  can  be  easily  proved.  Take  me  to  headquarters 
at  once.  There , are  several  officers  there  who  know  me.” 

He  knew  that  to  reach  the  headquarters  they  would  have  to 
go  by  Higgins’  tavern.  He  hoped  to  work  his  release  there  by 
the  aid  oi'  the  quick-witted  Betty. 

“Of  course  we  will  carry  you  there,”  said  the  leader  of  the 
party.  “Come  on,”  and  they  started  off  at  once. 

Dick  noticed  that  they  guarded  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
care,  as  though  they  had  a  suspicion  of  his  desperate  char¬ 
acter  for  sudden  scrimmages. 

When  they  were  passing  the  tavern  Dick  suggested  that 
they  go  in  and  have  a  glass  of  cider  flip. 

"It’s  raining  hard  yet,”  he  said,  “and  a  mug  of  Higgins’  flip 
will  warm  us  up.” 

“I  think  it  would  too,”  remarked  one  of  his  captors. 

Well,  let’s  go  in  then,”  sa‘  1  the  leader.  “I  think  it  will 
help  drive  out  the  damp.” 

They  went  in. 

Betty  turned  pale  as  she  saw  them,  for  she  knew  at  a 
glance  that  Dick  had  been  arrested. 

“Ah,  Betty!”  exclaimed  Dick,  as  she  came  up  to  get  their 
orders,  “give  us  four  glasses  of  your  best  flip.  Pm  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  up  to  headquarters  to-night  to  prove  my  loyalty 
What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  man  who  has  stood  by  hri 
king  all  his  life?” 

“I  think  it’s  hard,  sir,”  she  replied.  “But  you  can  easily 
prove  your  loyalty,  and  have  no  more  trouble.” 


“Oh,  yes;  T  know  that,  but  the  trouble  is  in  being  placed 
under  guard  all  night,  and  in  sending  for  all  your  friends  in 
the  morning.  But  I  suppose  loyal  cirizens  will  have  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  great  deal  of  such  inconvenience  in  times  like  these.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  said  the  leader  of  the  party,  "and 


those  who  are  faithful  will  not  object  to  measures  that  are 
pressed  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  king.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  complaining  at  all,”  said  Dick.  “I  am  willing 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  authority  of  the  king  re¬ 
spected  in  America.  Here  comes  the  flip.  I  know  it’s  good, 
for  no  man  understands  better  how  to  prepare  it  than  Hig¬ 
gins.” 

Bcttv  brought  the  four  mugs  of  foaming  flip  and  set  them 
before  them,  placing  each  man’s  mug  directly  in  front  of  him, 
so  that  he  would  know  which  was  his. 

“Ah!”  said  the  leader  of  the  party,  tasting  of  the  delicious 
flip,  “this  is  indeed  good.  “Hei’e’s  the  king’s  health,  gentle¬ 
men.” 

They  emptied  their  mugs  and  then  called  for  another  round. 

“Fill  (hem  again,  lass,”  said  one  of  the  party,  “and  then 
we  will  go  on  our  way.” 

Betty  took  the  mugs  and  went  back  to  the  bar. 

There  was  a  smile  of  supreme  satisfaction  on  her  pretty 
face.  She  took  her  time  to  bring  the  second  turn,  and  there 
were  other  customers  to  wait  on. 

But  she  came  at  last,  and  placed  the  mugs  before  each  as 
before,  and  took  the  change  that  was  given  her  in  payment 
therefor. 

The  party  drank  more  leisurely  than  at  first,  and  seemed 
loath  to  go  out  into  the  pelting  rain  again. 

“You  won’t  object  to  having  one  more  round,  gentlemen?” 
said  Dick,  hoping  to  be  able  to  get  their  heads  befuddled. 

But  when  she  returned  she  found  the  three  detectives  fast 
asleep  on  the  table,  and  Dick  gazing  at  them  in  profound 
amazement. 

“Now  is  your  time!”  whispered  Betty.  "I’ve  put  ’em  to 
sleep  — now  get  away  as  quick  as  ever  you  can.” 

Dick  saw  through  the  clever  trick  at  once,  and  whispering: 

“Heaven  bless  you,  Betty!”  passed  out  into  the  pelting  rain 
again  a  free  man! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SADIE  BRONSON  AGAIN. 

“Heaven  bless  the  girl!”  exclaimed  Dick  Sturgis,  as  he 
made  his  way  thi’ough  the  pelting  stoi-m.  “She  has  saved  my 
neck  this  time,  as  there  would  have  been  but  little  chance  of 
my  getting  away  from  them.  They  watched  me  closer  than 
ever  men  did  before.  I  might  frave  been  able  to  kill  one.  but 
the  other  two  would  have  been  tco  quick  for  me.  Well,  well, 
that  is  twice  my  life  has  been  saved  by  a  girl.  I  hope  I  may 
be  shot  some  day  if  I  ever  regard  them  as  less  than  angels!” 

Fearing  t'  c  storm  might  cease  before  he  could  pass  the 
lines,  Dick  hastened  toward  Boston  Neck,  where  the  line  of 
double  guards  was  placed. 

It  still  being  pitch  dark  and  the  rain  falling  in  torrents, 
he  had  little  difficulty  in  passing  the  guards.  They  couldn't 
see  two  feet  away,  nor  hear  even  the  tread  of  a  horse  in  the 
roar  of  the  elements,  so  our  hero  made  his  way  across  the 
guard-line  and  hastened  toward  the  river. 

There  he  knew  another  line  Avas  strung  out,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  be  cautious  in  the  extreme,  as  it  Avas  regarded 
by  the.  redcoats  as  the  most  dangerous  line. 

He  crept  through  the  bushes  and  stopped  Avithin  a  few 
paces  of  the  sentinel’s  beat  to  wait  for  him  to  pass,  A\Then  he 
would  go  into  the  AvateP  and  swim  across  to  the  opposite 
bank. 

As  the  sentinel  came  up  the  young  scout  first  felt  a  tickling 
sensation  in  his  nose,  which  indicated  that  a  sneeze  was  not 
far  off.  He  made  a  desperate  effort  to  repress  it,  but  in  vain. 
The  sneeze  came,  and  the  sentinel,  astounded  at  the  proximity 
of  an  unseen  person,  Avheeled  and  fired. 

They  were  so  close  together  that  the  muzzle  of  the  musket 
was  beyond  Dick,  which  fact  accounted  for  his  escape  from 
instant  death. 

Dick  knew  that  in  just  tAA’o  minutes  there  would  be  a  rush 
of  redcoats  to  the  spot. 

“Curse  you!”  he  hissed,  “take  that  and  see  hoAv  you  like 
it!”  and  with  that  he  plunged  the  knife  to  the  hilt  in  the 
sentinel’s  side.  Then  he  plunged  boldly  into  the  stream  and 
struck  out  for  the  other  side. 

The  greatest  excrement  prevailed  on  the  other  side  Avhen 
the  Avoundcd  sentinel  Avas  found. 
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He  told  them  that  he  was  stabbed  by  a  man  who  had 
plunged  into  the  river. 

“It’s  a  rebel  spy  swimming  across,”  said  the  officer  of  the 
guard.  “Fire  across  the  river,  maybe  you  can  hit  him.” 

A  dozen  shots  were  tired,  and  several  of  them  came  near 
ending  the  career  of  the  young  scout. 

But  he  crawled  out  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and 
made  good  time  in  getting  away  to  avoid  another  fire. 

“By  George!”  he  exclaimed  as  he  ran  along  in  the  dark. 
‘‘That  was  a  narrow  escape.  I  wouldn’t  like  to  run  that  risk 
again.  But  for  this  year  I  couldn’t  have  done  so  well.  They 
are  getting  very  strict  over  there  since  Bunker  Hill.” 

fte  had  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  patriot  lines  after 
that,  but  it  was  about  daybreak  when  he  did  so. 

Tired  and  sleepy  as  he  was,  he  waited  on  General  Putman, 
and  told  his  story  before  retiring  to  rest  or  changing  his  wet 
clothing. 

The  rain  ceased  with  the  night,  and  the  sun  arose  in  a 
cloudless  sky. 

But  he  went  to  his  quarters,  and,  after  eating  a  moderate 
breakfast,  laid  down  and  slept  till  noon. 

’The  information  was  deemed  very  important,  and  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  instructed  Gen¬ 
eral  Putnam  to  thank  the  ybung  scout  in  his  name. 

When  the  old  hero  did  so,  he  said: 

“You  see  how  well  your  work  is  appreciated  at  headquar¬ 
ters,  Dick.  Be  careful  and  do  your  work  well,  and  the  favor 
of  the  commander-in-chief  will  be  yours.” 

I  will  try  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  me,  sir,”  was  the 
reply  of  the  brave  young  hero;  “and  I  think  a  desire  to  out¬ 
live  this  war  will  always  prompt  me  to  be  careful  in  my  work. 
I  was  captured  last  night,  sir,  and  saved  by  a  young  woman.” 

“What!  another  woman!”  exclaimed  the  astonished  old 
general.  “Why,  you  must  be  making  love  to  half  the  women 
in  Boston.” 

“I  have  not  made  love  to  any  of  them,  sir,”  was  the  mod¬ 
est  reply.  "But  two  of  them  have  saved  my  life  within  a 
month.” 

“How  did  this  one  help  you  last  night?”  the  general  asked. 

“My  captors  were  carrying  me  to  headquarters,  when  we 
passed  Higgins’  tavern.  It  was  pouring  in  torrents,  and  I 
suggested  that  we  drop  in  and  hdve  a  mug  of  cider  flip.  They 
quickly  assented,  and  the  landlord’s  daughter,  who  has  a 
sweetheart  in  our  army,  saw  how  the  thing  we.s,  and  put 
some  kind  of  a  drug  in  the  mugs  of  my  captors.  In  ten  min¬ 
utes  they  were  all  soundly  sleeping,  with  their  aims  and 
heads  on  the  table.  She  came  to  me  and  told  me  to  get  out 
before  they  woke  up  again.” 

“Why,  she’s  a  jewel,”  exclaimed  the  old  general. 

“Yes,  sir.  She’s  a  patriot  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
picks  up  lots  of  information  for  me.” 

“Well,  well;  you  must  be  a  favorite  among  the  woman,” 

“No.  sir.  The  cause  of  liberty  charms  them.  That’s  the 
reason  they  are  so  kind  to  me.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Dick  called  on  Sadie  Bronson  again, 
and  found  her  making  preparations  to  go  to  the  home  of  her 
uncle  in  Roxbury. 

“But  are  you  able  to  go?”  he  asked,  much  concerned  about 

her. 

“Oh,  yes.  I’m  almost  as  strong  as  ever  T  was  ”  she  replied. 

“Has  your  wound  entirely  healed?”  he  asked. 

“Almost,  and  it  gives  me  little  trouble.  Thev  have  all 
been  so  kind  to  me  here.  Did  you  see  my  mother?” 

“No.  I  called  at  the  house.  No  light  was  visible.  I 
knocked  on  the  door,  and  it  was  opened  by  th-’ee  rcdmats.  I 
made  a  dash  and  got  away.  Then  I  went  down  to  Higgins’ 
tavern  and  saw  Betty.  She  said  that  Phebe  had  been  there 
and  left  word  for  you  or  me  that  we  must  not  come  back  to 
the  house  again,  as  a  guard  had  been  placed  there  to  capture 
us  should  we  do  so.  You  are  getting  to  be  quite  a  terror  to 
the  redcoats,  you  see.” 

Sadie  was  as  pale  as  death. 

“Did  you  hear  how  my  mother  was?”  she  asked. 

“‘Yes;  Betty  said  that  she  was  as  well  as  ever,  hut  very 
uneasy  about  you.  I  sent  word  to  her  by  Betty  that  you  were 
both  veil  and  hanpy.  Did  I  do  right?” 

“Yes,  all  of  that,  at  least  as  much  so  as  one  could  do 
under  the  circumstances.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that;  I  have  some  more  news  for  you.” 

“What  is  it?”  and  she  looked  eagerly  in  his  face.  “Is  it 
bad  news?” 

“Well,  no.  I  consider  it  good  news  myself.” 

“Well,  please  don’t  keep  me  in  suspense.” 

“The  mao  who  shot  you  is  dead,”  he  said 


She  looked  him  in  the  eyes  and  asked: 

“Who  killed  him?” 

“A  young  lady  named  Sadie  Bronson,”  he  replied. 

She  turned  ashen  hued  and  sank  into  a  seat,  too  much  over¬ 
come  to  speak  for  several  minutes. 

“I — I — am — sorry,”  she  said  as  soon  as  she  regained  her 
speech.  “I  didn’t  want  to  kill  any  one.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  of  it  myself,”  bluntly  put  in  Dick.  “I  am 
proud  of  you,  and  hope  you  will  be  able  to  knock  over  a  few 
more  of  them  before  this  war  ends.” 

“Oh,  mercy,  no!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  don’t  want  to  ever 
take  a  human  life.  Oh,  I’ll  never  be  happy  again!”  and,  bury¬ 
ing  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  burst  into  team. 

“Oh,  come  now,”  said  Dick,  greatly  astonished.  “I  shall 
begin  to  doubt  your  patriotism  if  you  shed  tears  over  the 
death  of  an  enemy  of  my  country.  That  wretch  shot  at  me, 
then  at  you.  and  now  you  weep  because  you  gave  him  his 
quietus.  Pshaw!  Better  laugh  outright  and  say  you  are 
glad.  I’d  go  down  on  my  knees  befoi-e  you  and  worship  you 
if  you’d  only  kill  a  few  more  of  them.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  DRUG  IN  THE  CIDER  FLIP. 

When  the  young  spy  got  away  from  his  captors  at  Higgins’ 
tavern,  he  left  them  seated  at  a  table,  on  which  they  leaned 
heavily  and  slept  from  the  effects  of  a  drug  administered  by 
Betty  Higgins  in  their  flip. 

When  he  was  gone,  Betty  looked  at  them  and  muttered  to 

herself :  . 

“Now,  there’ll  be  no  end  of  trouble  when  they  wake  up 
and  find  their  prisoner  gone.  I’ll  pretend  that  I  saw  him 
slyly  drop  something  in  their  mugs,  and  stick  to  it.  They  will 
believe  it,  and - ” 

“Betty!  Betty!”  called  her  father. 

She  ran  to  him  at  the  bar. 

“Are  those  men  asleep?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Who  are  they?” 

“I  don’t  know.  They  came  in  with  Mr.  Hardtip  and  had 
some  flip.  Mr.  Hardtip  was  their  prisoner.” 

“Where  is  Hardtip?” 

“He’s  gone  away.” 

Now,  the  landlord  didn’t  know  anything  about  Mr.  Hardtip. 
Betty  made  twenty  acquaintances  where  he  made  one,  as  was 
perfectly  natural  under  the  Circumstances. 

But  he  saw  -through  the  whole  thing,  except  Betty’s  agency 
in  the  drugging  affair,  and  feared  trouble  for  himself  with 
the  military  authorities. 

“We  must  wake  ’em  up,  Betty,”  he  said,  “or  there’ll  be 
trouble.” 

“How  trouble?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  their  prisoner  must  have  put  something  in  their  cider 
to  put  ’em  asleep,  and  then  got  away.” 

“Well,  s’pose  he  did?  That’s  none  of  your  business.  Just 
let  ’em  sleep  till  you’re  ready  to  shut  up  for  the  night  and 
then  wake  'em  up.” 

She  knew  that  before  that  time  the  drug  would  pass  off, 
and  they  would  wake  up  themselves. 

Her  father  saw  the  force  of  her  argument  and  took  her  ad¬ 
vice. 

The  other  guests  of  the  house  looked  at  them  and  thought 
they  had  been  indulging  in  too  much  cider  flip  and  were  doz¬ 
ing  off  its  effects. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  one  of  the  three  men  woke  up,  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  glared  around  him  in  a  bewildered  sort  of  way. 
Gradually  collecting  his  wits,  he  gazed  at  the  vacant  ahair 
Dick  had  vacated  two  hours  before,  and  then  struck  both  his 
companions  sharp  raps  on  their  heads. 

The  drug  having  passed  away  in  the  two  hours  they  had 
slept,  they  both  awoke  wondering  what  had  hit  them. 

‘  We  are  three  fools!”  hissed  the  leader  of  the  party  just 
loud  enough  for  his  comrades  to  hear  him. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  one  asked. 

“We’ve  been  asleep  and  our  prisoner  is  gone,”  he  replied. 

They  both  glared  around  the  room  and  then  at  each  other. 

Surprise  was  stamped  on  their  faces,  and  the  first  word 
that  came  to  them  was  an  oath. 
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“We  were  drugged!”  whispered  one. 

“Yes,”  said  the  other  two,  “but  who  did  it?” 

“Let's  call  the  girl  and  see  what  she  will  say.” 

Betty  was  called. 

She  came  promptly. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  flip?”  the  leader  asked. 

“Nothing,  sir,  that  I  know  of,”  she  replied.  “Doesn’t  it  suit 
you  ?  ” 

“Wo  drank  two  mugs  each,  and  then  dropped  suddenly 
asleep,  and  the  prisoner  we  had  got  away  from  us.” 

Betty  looked  around,  and  then  at  the  three  men,  as  if  a 
new  light  was  breaking  on  her  mind. 

“Oh!”  she  said.  “I  know  now  what  I  didn’t  know  before!” 

“What’s  that?” 

“I  saw  Mr.  Hardtip  drop  something  into  your  mugs,  but  as 
it  was  right  before  your  faces  I  thought  you  knew  of  it  and 
had  told  him  to  do  it.  Mercy  on  me!”  And  she  looked  so 
surprised  and  honest  that  they  were  completely  taken  in. 
They  would  as  soon  thought  of  accusing  the  man  in  the  moon 
as  of  charging  her  with  complicity  in  the  drugging. 

Then  they  looked  at  each  other  again  and  felt  cheap  over 
having  been  so  nicely  duped  by  the  prisoner. 

“Our  man  is  gone,  and  we’re  only  ourselves  to  blame,”  said 
the  leader. 

“Yes,”  returned  the  one  on  his  left,  "and  we  may  as  well 
keep  our  mouths  shut  and  say  nothing  about  it.” 

“Just  what  I  think,”  remarked  the  third  man. 

The  leader  called  Betty  back  again  and  said  to  her: 

“See  here.  Mistress  Betty,  if  you  say  a  word  to  any  one 
about  our  losing  a  prisoner  in  here  we’ll  accuse  you  of  drug¬ 
ging  us  and  have  you  locked  up.” 

“Oh,  bless  you,”  said  Betty,  “I  won’t  open  my  lips  to  a 
living  soul  about  it.  I  hope  you  are  not  injured  by  it.” 

“No,  I  think  not,”  said  the  leader,  “but  if  General  Howe 
hears  of  it  he’ll  put  the  whole  pack  of  us  in  prison,  and  you 
and  your  father  in  also.” 

“Then  you  may  be  sure  I  will  say  nothing  about  it.” 

“We’ll  trust  you,  as  we  want  to  keep  it  secret,  and  see  if 
we  can’t  find  our  man.” 

They  arose  and  left  the  tavern  about  as  disgusted  a  trio  as 
ever  entered  the  place. 

Of  course  they  knew  it  would  not  do  to  report  to  their  offi¬ 
cers  that  they  had  arrested  a  spy  and  then  sat  down  in  a  tav¬ 
ern  to  drink  flip  with  him,  instead  of  marching  him  off  to 
headquarters.  They  would  be  stupid  asses  to  do  so.  and  made 
an  agreement  among  themselves  to  say  nothing  about  it. 

They  went  back  to  their  posts  resolved  to  take  their  next 
prisoner  direct  to  prison,  and  take  their  cider  flip  or  ale  aftei'- 
wards. 

But  the  happiest  person  in  all  Boston  that  night  was  Betty 
Higgins.  She  smiled  all  over  her  pretty  face  and  chatted  like 
a  magpie  with  the  few  remaining  patrons  of  the  place  till  the 
hour  for  closing  arrived. 

“What’s  got  you  in  such  a  good  humor,  Betty?”  her  father 
asked  her  when  he  closed  up  for  the  night. 

“Oh,  I’m  ready  to  split  myself  laughing,”  she  replied,  hold¬ 
ing  her  sides  and  laughing  almost  hysterically. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?”  he  asked  in  no  little  surprise. 

“Why,  those  three  men  had  a  patriot  spy  whom  they  had 
arrested  and  were  taking  to  headquarters,  when  they  came  in 
for  a  mug  of  flip.  He  put  Something  in  their  mugs  that  put 
them  to  sleep  and  then  he  slipped  out.  I  can’t  help  laughing 
when  I  think  how  cheap  they  looked.  They  were  so  badly 
scared  that  they  .threatened  to  accuse  me  of  drugging  the  flip 
if  I  ever  said  anything  about  it,  so  you  must  not  breathe  a 
word  about  it  to  anybody.” 

“Of  course  not — you  must  keep  perfeetlv  mum,  Betty.” 

“Oh,  I  won’t  say  a  word,”  and  the  merry  laugh  of  the 
maiden  filled  the  taproom. 

She  went  to  her  little  room  upstairs,  however,  chuckling 
and  laughing  heartily.  She  knew  Dick  Sturgis  would  tell  Tom 
Wells  all  about  it,  and  that  thought  made  her  happier  than 

ever. 

“I  know  Tom  will  laugh  when  he  hears  it,”  she  said,  “and 
he  will  love  me  more  than  ever.  I  could  not  bear  to  let  ’em 
take  him  off  and  hang  him.  They  won’t  say  a  word  about  it 
for  fear  of  getting  into  trouble  themselves.” 

The  night  passed,  and  the  three  secret  service  Britons  re¬ 
turned  to  their  quarters  to  report  that  nothing  unusual  had 
been  noticed  during  their  time  on  post. 

But  the  leader  of  the  party,  the  more  he  thought  about  it 
the  more  he  believed  that  Betty  Higgins  wa.3  at  the  bottom 

of  the  drugging  business. 


He  resolved  to  investigate  and  find  out  if  she  was  a  patriot 
or  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  king. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  find  out  that  nearly  everybody 
about  that  part  of  the  city  knew  that  she  had  a  lover  in  the 
patriot  army. 

“Ah!”  he  said,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  “that  settles  it!  It 
was  her  lover  we  had.  He  was  a  rebel  spy,  and  she  played 
us  that  trick  to  save  him.  I  can’t  blame  her,  but  1  don’t  like 
to  be  played  for  a  fool  that  way.  I’ll  keep  a  watch  on  Mis¬ 
tress  Betty  after  this.  If  I  catch  that  lover  of  hers  I’ll  make 
sure  that  she  won’t  put  any  drugs  in  my  flip  till  after  he  has 
been  locked  up.  I  don’t  believe  there's  anybody  by  the  name 
of  Hardtip  in  Boston.  I’ll  inquire  into  that,  too.  Oh.  the 
cunning  minx!  How  well  she  played  her  part!  Why,  I  would 
have  sooner  thought  General  Howe  was  disloyal  than  to  think 
she  was  playing  us.  The  very  thought  makes  me  mad.”  And 
the  disgusted  Briton  looked  hard  at  the  bright-faced,  innocent 
maiden,  as  he  talked  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IIOT  WORK  ON  THE  ROAD. 


When  Dick  Sturgis  met  Tom  Wells — now  Sergeant  Wells- 
after  his  last  trip  to  Boston,  he  took  him  aside  and  said: 

“Sergeant,  I’ve  been  over  to  Boston  again.” 

“The  deuce  you  have?” 

“Yes,  and  saw  Betty.”  • 

“How  I  wish  I  could  see  her  m3rself!” 

“Oh,  ’twould  do  your  eyes  good  to  look  at  her.  She’s  as 
bright  as  a  new  guinea  and  as  saucy  as  a  pet  parrot.  She 
sent  a  whole  wagtn  load  of  love  to  you.” 

Tom  grasped  his  hand  and  said:  ** 

“L  ,t  me  know  when  you  go  again,  and  I’ll  try  to  go  with 
you.” 

“All  right.  Do  you  know  that  Betty  saved  my  life  last 
night  ?” 

“No!” 

“Yes!” 

“How?” 

“Three  men  in  disguise  arrested  me  and  started  toward 
headquarters.  I  knew  it  was  all  up  with  me  unless  I  could 
gain  time.  It  was  pouring  rain,  so  I  suggested,  as  v,  e  passed 
the  tavern,  that  we  go  in  and  have  some  flip.  They  con¬ 
sented,  for  they  knew  what  good  flip  was  sold  there.  Betty 
soon  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  put  a  drug  in  their  flip  that 
put  them  to  sleep  in  ten  minutes.” 

“Oh,  great  thunderbolts!”  exclaimed  Tom.  grasping  Dick’s 
hand  again,  did  she  do  that?”  * 

“She  did.” 

Tom  danced  like  a  lunatic. 

“Ain’t  she  a  prize,  Dick?” 

“She’s  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  and  as  patriotic  as  John  *?' 
Hancock  himself.” 


“That’s  so,”  and  Sergeant  Wells  blessed  his  love  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  in  his  heart. 

“When  you  go  again  I  want  to  go  with  you,”  said  Tom. 

“It’s  very  dangerous,”  Dick  said;  “as  they  have  become 
very  strict  since  Bunker  Kill.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  the  danger  if  I  can  only  get  a  chance  to 
see  her.”  M 

“But  they’ll  watch  her  vex*y  closely  after  this.  Every  time  **’ 
I  go  I  find  that  it  grows  more  and  more  difficult  to  pull 
through.” 

"We’ll  go  together,  so  it  will  take  a  strong  party  to  capture  „ 
us,  I  guess.” 

“Well.  I’ll  let  you  know  next  time  if  I  can  get  a  chance.” 

The  two  friends  parted,  and  then  Dick  went  in  search  of 
General  Putram  to  get  permission  from  him  to  go  to  Roxburv 
with  Sadie  Bronson. 


The  old  hero  granted  the  request,  of  course,  and  he  went 
away  h:  ppy  at  the  idea  of  escorting  the  brave  girl  under 
more  cheerful  circumstances  than  on  the  other  occasion 


“I  have  get  permission  from  Gen -ml  Putnam  to  gn  with 
you  to  Roxbury,  ’  he  sad,  as  he  shook  her  hand,  “but  in  such 
airc.HS  you  nave  a  higher  com.  and  than  General  Putnam. 
Do  you  inuorse  his  permission  V” 
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“Why.  of  course  I  do!”  she  exclaimed,  “and  I  am  so  glad 
>  vui  can  ::o.  1  was  wishing  you  could,  but  was  afraid  to  ask.” 

“Thanks.  When  will  you  start?” 

“To  morrow  morning.” 

“How  will  we  go?” 

"  There's  a  vagon  going  over  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dawson’s, 
and  the  owner  has  kindly  consented  to  take  me.” 

"Oh,  but  would  he  be  willing  to  take  two?” 

“I  never  thought  of  that!”  and  a  genuine  look  of  regret 
came  into  her  eyes.  “I  will  ask  Mr.  Dawson  this  evening  and 
see.” 

“That  is  unnecessary.  I  can  borrow  two  good  saddle 
horses,  and  we  can  ride  at  our  leisure.” 

“Oh,  that  will  be  so  nice!”  she  exclaimed,  “and  I  do  love 
to  ride  on  horseback.” 

“Then  we’ll  go  that  way,”  said  Dick. 

“Yes,  and  we  ll  have  a  pleasant  time  if  it  doesn’t  rain.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  it  will  rain.  I  guess  there’s  no  water- 
left  after  the  storm  of  night  before  last.” 

Sadie  laughed,  and  then  they  talked  long  and  confidentially 
together  over  the  situation  in  Boston. 

On  the  next  morning  Dick  succeeded  in  getting  two  horses 
and  a  lady’s  saddle.  With  them  he  went  and  reported  every¬ 
thing  in  readiness. 

Sadie  lost  no'  time  in  bidding  good-by  to  and  thanking  the 
kind  family  for  what  they  had  done  for  her,  and  let  Dick  lift 
her  into  the  saddle. 

They  rode  away  in  the  gayest  spirits.  Sadie  was  a  good 
rider,  and  really  enjoyed  the  exhilarating  exercise. 

“This  is  glorious!”  she  exclaimed  as  they  rode  swiftly  over 
the  smooth  beaten  road.  The  sea  breeze  had  tempered  the 
summer  heat  till  it  was  just  cool  enough  to  be  pleasant. 

Dick  had  not  dreamed  that  she  was  so  lively  in  disposition, 
and  was  not  pi-epared  for  her  sayings,  bright  repartees,  and 
silvery  laughter. 

They  had  to  go  within  a  mile  of  the  British  lines  in  order 
to  reach  Roxbury.  But,  as  the  great  force  of  the  patriots  had 
kept  them  pretty  closely  hemmed  up  in  the  city  since  Bunker 
Hill,  Dick  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  whatever. 

Neither  did  Sadie. 

But  when  they  were  within  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
lines  they  heard  a  troop  of  horse  behind  them,  and,  looking 
back,  were  astonished  at  finding  themselves  pursued  by  a 
squadron  of  horse. 

“Great  heavens!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “Redcoats  are  after  us! 
Can  you  ride  fast,  Sadie?” 

“Yes,  as  fast  as  this  horse  can  go,”  she  replied. 

“Go  ahead,  then.  J’ll  come  on  behind  you!” 

Sadie  was  mounted  on  a  fine  charger,  and  a  little  urging 
only  was  necessary  to  start  him  at  his  full  speed. 

He  darted  away  with  her,  and  Dick  went  pellmell  in  close 
pursuit. 

The  redcoats  gave  a  whoop,  and  dashed  forward  in  red  hot 
pursuit. 

“Push  on,  Sadie!”  urged  Dick,  “and  don’t  stop  to  look 
back.  I  am  behind  you.  Look  carefully  ahead  and  guide 
your  horse  so  he  will  not  stumble.  That’s  it!  You  are 
doing  finely!” 

Mile  after  mile  was  passed,  and  it  was  seen  that  two  of  the 
redcoats,  being  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  had  outstripped  their 
companions,  and  were  now  gradually  closing  up  on  the  fugi¬ 
tives. 

Steadily  they  gained  on  Dick,  till  the  foremost  one  was  but 
twenty  paces  behind  him. 

“Halt!”  he  cried  sternly,  “or  I  fire!” 

Dick  had  drawn  his  pistol,  and  concealed  it  in  his  hat, 
which  he  had  held  in  his  hands  to  keep  it  from  blowing  off. 

He  halted  as  if  to  surrender. 

The  redcoat,  a  stalwart  trooper,  dashed  up  to  him  and  said: 

“Surrender,  you  rebel!” 

“Yes,”  said  Dick,  "there’s  my  weapon!”  and,  thrusting  his 
7/ -tol  forward  under  his  hat  to  within  two  feet  of  the  troop- 
cri  head,  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  ball  went  crashing  through  his  brain,  and  he  reeled 
forward,  falling  to  the  earth. 

The  other  redcoat  was  about  a  hundred  yards  behind,  com¬ 
ing  at  full  speed. 

Dick  leaped  to  the  ground,  unbuckled  the  belt  from  around 
ti  <  bodv  of  the  dead  Briton,  and  sprang  into  his  own  saddle 
again  with  it. 

ill  had  .  -  cured  the  belt  and  sword  of  the  trooperl 

As  he  sprang  into  the  saddle  the  other  trooper  fired  twice 

at  him. 


Dick  knew  that  he  had  emptied  his  two  holster  pistols,  and 
there  was  not  much  to  be  feared  from  him  now.  So  he 
wheeled  around  and  charged  back  on  him. 

“Hello,  sergeant!”  he  cried,  as  he  recognized  the  burly 
Sergeant  Nelson  whom  he  had  wounded  in  the  face  at  Bunker 
Hill. 

“Ha!  It  is  you!”  returned  the  sergeant,  drawing  his  sword. 

“Yes,  do  you  want  to  see  me,  sergeant?” 

“Yes,  traitor,  and  to  cut  your  traitorous  head  off!”  yelled 
the  enraged  Briton. 

Clash — crash — swish!  went  the  sabers  and  then  their  horses 
carried  them  out  of  reach  of  each  other. 

The  main  body  of  the  clumsy  troopers  were  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  behind,  and  the  wily  sergeant  sought  to  detain 
the  young  scout  till  they  came  up. 

But  Dick  was  not  to  be  caught  that  way.  He  rushed  for¬ 
ward  and  forced  the  fight.  The  sergeant  was  no  match  for 
him  in  the  use  of  the  saber,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  dis¬ 
armed. 

“Quarter!”  he  yelled. 

“Of  course!”  cried  Dick.  “Pull  off  your  coat,  or  I’ll  run 
you  through — quick!” 

The  sergeant  never  pulled  off  a  coat  so  quickly  in  his  life. 

“Your  hat!” 

He  handed  coat  and  hat  over  to  Dick. 

“Now  your  holsters!” 

They  were  handed  over. 

“Now  ride  back  faster  than  a  bullet  from  my  pistol  can 
follow  you,  or  you’re  a  dead  man.  March!” 

He  put  the  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dashed  back  to  meet  his 
command. 

Dick  sprang  to  the  ground,  picked  up  the  sergeant’s  swoi’d, 
and  then  leaped  into  the  saddle  again. 

In  a  moment  he  was  off  like  the  wind  in  pursuit  of  Sadie, 
who  was  at  least  a  mile  ahead,  and  clean  out  of  sight. 

Not  hearing  any  one,  Sadie  looked  back,  and  was  amazed 
at  not  seeing  anything  of  Dick. 

“Oh,  they  have  killed  him!”  she  cried.  “He  has  lost  his 
life  for  me.  I  have  a  pistol  in  my  pocket;  I  will  go  back  and 
avenge  him!” 

She  turned  her  horse’s  head  back  the  way  she  came,  and 
urged  him  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

But  only  a  couple  of  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  her  in  sight 
of  Dick,  who  was  coming  along  like  a  streak  of  lightning. 

She  recognized  him  at  a  glance  and  exclaimed: 

“Thank  God,  he  lives!”  and  rushed  forward  to  meet  him.  1 

“Are  you  hurt?”  she  asked, 

“No — turn  back — quick!” 

She  turned  and  rode  alongside  of  him. 

“Are  they  still  coming?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  replied.  “But  we  must  not  tarry  here, 
or - ” 

“Halt!”  came  a  stem  voice  from  the  thicket  by  the  road¬ 
side,  and  the  next  moment  three  men  dashed  out  into  the 
road  and  seized  their  horse’s  heads. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  OLD  TORY  AND  THE  SPY. 

/ 

The  horse  that  Sadie  Bronson  rode  was  a  spirited  chargei 
that  had  been  highly  trained.  The  moment  the  stranger 
seized  his  bit  he  reared  on  his  hind  feet  and  struck  out  with 
his  forefeet.  One  of  them  struck  him  on  the  breast  and 
stretched  him  (senseless  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Dick  had  one  pistol  loaded,  and  that  he  drew  and  fired  at 
the  man  who  had  hold  of  his  bridle  rein. 

The  ball  entered  the  man’s  mouth,  and  he  staggered  back 
as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him. 

In  a  moment  they  were  out  of  rifle-shot  range. 

They  rode  along  leisurely  after  that  till  they  reached  Rox- 
burv,  where  Sadie’s  uncle  received  her  with  open  arms. 

The  family  didn’t  know  that  she  had  left  Boston — had  not 
heard  of  her  being  wounded,  and  were,  therefore,  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  when  Dick  Sturgis  told  them  the  trouble  the  Bronsons 
were  having  in  the  city. 

After  a  short  stay,  Dick  bade  them  good-by,  and  had 
mounted  his  horse,  when  a  man  came  up,  and  said: 

“You  are  going  to  Cambridge,  are  you  not?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Well,  my  son  wants  to  go  there  to  enlist.  Will  you  take 
him  along  with  you?”  . 

Dick  turned  to  Sadie’s  uncle,  and  asked: 

“Is  he  all  right?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Then  he  may  ride  this  other  horse  here,”  said  the  scout. 

The  man  went  off,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  a 
strapping  youth  of  twenty  years  or  thereabouts,  to  whom 
Dick  tendered  the  use  of  the  other  horse,  and  started  off. 

The  youth  was  a  very  good  rider,  and  so  they  made  good 
time.  They  reached  the  patriot  lines  that  night,  without 
having  seen  any  Tories  or  redcoats  on  the  way. 

Dick  promptly  returned  the  horses  to  their  owners,  and 
then  returned  to  his  quarters,  to  rest  after  the  fatigue  of  his 
long  ride. 

The  next  day  General  Putnam  sent  for  him  to  report  at  once 
to  his  headquarters. 

“More  work,”  said  Dick  as  he  wended  his  way  at  once  to 
the  headquarters. 

“I  want  you  to  go  to  the  rear,  Dick,”  said  General  Putnam, 
“and  find  out  who  those  Tories  are  who  are  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  They  are  harboring  spies  and  emis¬ 
saries,  and  supplying  them  with  all  the  information  they  need. 

I  will  give  you  full  power  to  arrest  any  one  you  may  think 
guilty.” 

“Very  well,  general,  I  am  ready  to  go  at  any  time.” 

“Well,  get  off  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  will  need  a  good 
horse  and  a  good  substantial  suit  of  plain  clothes.  Here’s 
money.  Buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  I  will  have  a  horse  for  you 
when  you  are  ready  to  start.” 

In  a  short  while  he  was  ready  and  started  off. 

Night  overtook  him  near  a  large  old  farmhouse,  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  which  indicated  that  the  owner  was  a  man  well- 
to-do  in  the  world. 

The  man’s  greeting  to  Dick  impressed  him  that  he  was 
a  loyalist,  and  he  acted  accordingly. 

He  told  him  he  had  just  come  from  Howe’s  army,  and  was 
out  gathering  information. 

The  Tory  grasped  his  hand  cordially  and  invited  him  into 
the  house. 

On  entering  the  house  the  old  Tory  introduced  him  to  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  as  a  king’s  man. 

“He  brings  goocT news  from  Boston,  wife,”  he  said. 

“Ah!  then  he  is  a  thousand  times  welcome,”  said  the  good 
wife. 

The  two  daughters  looked  at  him,  and  thought  him  extreme¬ 
ly  handsome. 

Dick  thought  the  younger  of  the  two  girls  very  pretty, 
and  showed  by  his  admiring  gaze  that  he  was  pleased  with 
her.  Alice  Newcomb  was  at  once  smitten,  and  blushed  and 
smiled  by  turns.  The  elder  sister,  Dorothy,  was  equally 
charmed  with  the  young  officer,  as  they  felt  sure  he  was. 

After  supper  they  repaired  to  the  sitting-room  again,  where 
the  old  Tory  engaged  his  guest  in  a  confidential  conversation 
on  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  colonies. 

Dick,  who  had  given  the  name  of  Mr.  De  Courcy,  an  old 
English  family,  gathered  much  valuable  information. 

The  Tory  said  that  he  could  get  a  number  of  Toi'ies  to¬ 
gether  to  meet  him,  and  said  he  would  send  two  trusty  men 
to  notify  them  to  be  there  the  next  evening. 

The  following  morning  the  Tory  said  he  had  sent  his  men 
out  and  was  going  to  give  his  expected  guests  a  supper  in  the 
name  of  the  king. 

During  the  day  Dick  made  the  discovery  that  both  the  girls 
were  eager  to  talk  with  him,  and  resolved  to  give  them  both 
a  chance  after  dinner. 

But  he  also  discovered  that  each  was  trying  to  get  ahead  of 
the  other,  which  amused  him  very  much. 

“They  think  I’m  a  big  gun  among  the  redcoats,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself.  “I’ll  make  love  to  both  of  them,  and  see 
what  information  I  can  get  out  of  them.” 

Quietly  watching  his  chances,  he  waited  till  he  could  see 
Alice,  the  younger  of  the  two  sisters.  He  finally  saw  her 
pass  through  the  room  and  running  to  her  side,  asked: 

“Miss  Newcomb,  will  you  honor  me  with  your  company  for 
a  promenade  in  the  yard?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir;  of  course  I  will!”  replied  the  delighted  girl, 
running  back  into  her  room  for  her  bonnet.  Seeing  her  sis¬ 
ter  there,  she  whispered  excitedly: 

"Lord  Courcy  has  asked  me  to  walk  with  him  in  the  yard.” 
It  nearly  took  Dorothy’s  breath  away.  She  grew  horribly 
jealous  all  at  once,  and  sneeriagly  asked: 


“Did  he  ask  you,  or  did  you  ask  him?” 

“Oh,  he  ran  up  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  honor  him 
with  my  company  for  a  promenade  in  the  yard,  and  I  said 
yes,  of  ’ course,”  and  the  delighted  young  miss  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  her  sister  a  prey  to  emotions  impossible 

to  describe.  TT  ,  ,  , 

She  found  him  waiting  for  her  at  tne  door.  He  tendered 
his  arm,  and  she  took  it  with  maidenly  timidity. . 

“It’s  very  kind  of  you,”  he  said,  “to  thus  honor  a  soldier.” 

“Oh,  you  are  a  soldier  of  the  good  King  George,”  she  said, 
blushingly,  “and  the  king’s  soldiers  should  be  the  pets  of  the 
loyal  ladies,  you  know.” 

“Ah,  but  how  few  of  them  are  their  pets!”  he  returned. 
“They  grow  so  rough  and  bearish  in  their  carnt)  life,  that  they 
are  illy  fitted  to  be  companions  for  refined  ladies.” 

“Indeed,  no,  sir!  The  ladies  like  gallant  soldiers,  and  think 
they  make  the  best  husbands  in  the  world.” 

“Oh,  do  they  ?  I  thought  they  objected  to  them  as  hus¬ 
bands  because  they  are  so  long  absent  from  home,  and  are  so 
liable  to  be  killed.” 

This  sort  of  talk  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  Dick 
adroitly  turned  the  conversation  on  the  political  situation, 
and  asked: 

“Can  you  tell  me  if  the  friends  of  the  king  are  strong 
enough  in  this  region  to  rise  up  and  drive  their  rebel  neigh¬ 
bors  away?” 

“No,”  she  replied;  “there  are  ten  rebels  to  every  loyalist, 
and  if  they  knew  you  were  here  they  would  come  in  a  great 
crowd  from  all  around,  and  take  you  away.“  Oh,  they  hate 
the  good  king  worst  of  all.” 

“You  seem  to  have  a  good  head  for  noticing  things.  You 
don’t  know  how  much  good  your  information  will  do  General 
Howe.  I  shall  give  him  your  name  in  confidence,  and  tell  him 
how  much  you  have  the  cause  at  heart.  Now,  tell  me,  do 
you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  any  rebels  getting  into  this 
party  of  loyal  men  who  are  coming  to  meet  me  here  to¬ 
night?” 

“Indeed,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  don’t  think  any  rebels  will 
come,  for  we  would  know  them  if  they  did.” 

He  talked  with  her  for  over  an  hour,  till  the  romantic 
young  girl’s  head  was  completely  turned.  She  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  him,  and  would  have  been  willing  to  join  her 
fortunes  to  his  without  waiting  another  day,  and,  while  he 
said  not  a' word  of  love  to  her,  she  fully  believed,  from  his 
great  condescension  and  tender  glances,  that  he  loved  her. 

On  their  return  to  the  house  Alice  passed  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  parlor. 

That  evening  nearly  a  score  of  Tories  came  to  the  old 
farmer’s  house,  in  ones  and  twos,  and  took  seats  in  an  upper 
chamber,  where  no  prying  rebel  spy  could  peer  in  at  the  win¬ 
dows  and  betray  them. 

When  all  were  in  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  old  Tory 
led  Dick  into  the  room  and  said: 

“This  is  Mr.  Courcy,  gentlemen,  sent  to  us  by  General 
Howe,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  king’s  armies  in  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

They  all  arose  and  bowed  to  him.  Then  they  crowded 
around  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

One  of  them,  however,  looked  hard  at  him  for  a  moment, 
turned  pale,  and  then  retired  to  a  corner,  where  he  engaged 
in  a  hurried  whispered  conversation  with  a  neighbor. 

Just  before  they  returned  to  the  upper  room  the  man  drew 
a  pistol,  placed  it  against  Dick’s  head,  and  hissed: 

“I  know  you,  traitor!  Surrender,  or  die  here!” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


STRATEGY  AND  LOVE. 


Had  the  earth  opened  to  swallow  him,  Dick  could  not  have 
been  more  astonished  than  he  was  when  the  Tory  rammed  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol  against  his  breast. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?”  he  asked,  as  soon  as  he 
could  trust  himself  to  speak. 

"Nothing,  except  that  I  have  caught  a  traitor  and  a  spy.” 
returned  the  Tory  in  a  very  determined  tone.  “Just  move, 
and  I’ll  blow  a  hole  right  through  you.  I’ve  seen  you  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  as  a  rebel  soldier.” 
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“How  is  it  that  you,  a  loyal  man,  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
rebel  camp?” 

“I  went  there  as  the  friend  of  the  king,”  was  the  reply. 

“You  did.  eh  ?  Well,  suppose  I  should  rise  up  here,  point  a 
pistol  at  your  breast  and  accuse  you  of  being  a  traitor  to  your 
king,  just  because  1  had  seen  you  in  the  rebel  camp,  what 
would  you  say?” 

"Why.  1  would  say  that  1  am  loyal  and  went  there  in  the 
interest  of  the  cause  of  the  king,”  replied  the  Tory,  beginning 

to  waver. 

“Of  course  you  would.  But  are  you  just  and  manly  enough 
to  allow  me  to  make  the  same  reply  to  your  accusation? 
Now,  drop  that  pistol,  sir,  or  it’ll  be  the  worse  for  you.” 

“Sit  down,  Hawkins!”  cried  several  at  once. 

Their  cries  distracted  Hawkins’  attention  for  a  moment, 
and  quick  as  lightning’s  flash  Dick  dealt  him  a  blow  between 
the  eyes  that  laid  him  out  at  full  length  on  the  floor. 

The  others  immediately  seized  Hawkins  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet  with  blood  in  his  eye,  feeling  that  he  had  accused  De 
Courcy  unjustly. 

“That  man,”  cried  Dick,  “has  accused  me  unjustly,  and  I 
demand  that  he  be  sent  away,  or  I  will  leave  myself.” 

There  was  a  silence  of  several  minutes. 

Then  old  Peter  Newcomb,  seeing  that  he  was  determined 
to  have  his  way,  said: 

“Go  home,  Hawkins,  and  cool  your  head.  Your  heart  is  all 
right,  but  you  let  your  head  run  away  with  you.” 

John  Hawkins  ai*ose,  with  a  flush  of  anger  on  his  face,  and 
left  the  room.  In  going  downstairs  he  passed  Alice  Newcomb 
without  seeing  her. 

“I’ll  prove  him  a  traitor  yet!”  he  hissed.  “And  there  are 
loyal  men  enough  to  help  me  do  it!” 

After  the  departure  of  Hawkins  the  conference  was  held  in 
that  upper  room,  where  Dick  managed  to  get  hold  of  the 
names  of  every  Tory  in  the  neighborhood,  and  of  what  they 
had  done,  were  doing,  and  intended  to  do  in  the  future. 

After  a  while  supper  was  announced,  and  the  entire  party 
repaired  to  the  dining-room. 

It  was  a  late  hour  when  the  Tories  dispersed  to  go  to  their 
several  homes. 

Old  Peter  Newcomb  went  to  see  them  off,  and  Dick  stood  on 
the  piazza  gazing  after  them  in  the  starlight. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  soft  touch  on  his  arm,  and,  looking 
around,  was  surprised  at  seeing  Alice  Newcomb  by  his  side. 

Her  face  was  all  anxiety,  and  he  slipped  his  arm  around 
her  waist,  and  asked  what  troubled  her.- 

Poor  Alice  was  overcome  at  the  action,  and  she  could  hard- 
lv  utter  a  word.  She  believed  that  he  loved  her,  and  her 
little  heart  was  all  in  a  flutter  of  excitement. 

“Tell  me,”  he  said.  “What  is  it?” 

She  then  told  him  what  she  had  heard  Hawkins  say  as  he 
was  going  oyt. 

i'What  a  sweet  little  guardian  angel  you  are!”  he  exclaimed, 
pressing  her  to  his  heart  and  kissing  her.  “But  don’t  worry 
about  me,  I  am  on  my  guard  always.  Good  night.” 

“Good  night,”  she  whispered. 

“By  George!”  muttered  Dick  to  himself,  “I  fear  I’ve  said  too 
much  to  pretty  Alice.  I’ll  get  up  before  daylight  and  go 
away.  In  my  character  as  spy  they  will  think  me  perfectly 
consistent  in  doing  so.” 

Old  Peter  Newcomb  came  to  him  finally  and  led  him  to 
the  chamber  he  was  to  occupy  for  the  night,  making  apologies 
for  what  had  occurred. 

Dick  then  retired,  and  slept  well  till  daylight,  when  he 
arose,  dressed  stealthily,  wrote  a  little  note  of  thanks  to  the 
host,  and  then  dropped  out  of  the  window  to  the  ground. 

He  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  his  hoi'se  and  accoutre¬ 
ments,  and  ere  the  stars  had  faded  away  he  was  in  the  saddle 
and  riding  leisurely  toward  the  patriot  lines  at  Cambridge. 

But  ere  he  had  gone  a  mile  he  was  abruptly  halted  by  a 
party  of  five  men,  who  sprang  out  of  the  bushes  and  sur¬ 
rounded  him. 

“Hello!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  does  this  mean!”  and  on 
seeing  the  face  of  John  Hawkins  with  a  pair  of  black  eyes 
he  had  given  him  the  night  before,  added:  “This  is  the 
king's  highway!  Stand  off  in  the  naifie  of  the  king.” 

Hi  language  and  emphatic  loyalty  caused  four  of  the  men 
to  spring  back,  as  if  fearing  they  had  made  a  mistake. 

‘  Rebel!  Traitor!”  hissed  Hawkins,  springing  forward  and 
gra  ping  the  bit.  “Surrender  or - ” 

Crack!  went  Dick?  pistol,  and  the  Tory  clutched  at  his 
breaxt  a*  though  a  hornet  had  stung  him  there,  and  staggered 
back  toward  the  roadside. 


“You  would  have  it  so,  John  Hawkins,”  said  Dick,  leaning 
forward  with  the  smoking  pistol  in  his  hand. 

One  of  the  men  caught  Hawkins  in  his  arms  and  laid 
him  down  on  the  grass  by  the  roadside. 

“He  had  a  strange  idea  in  his  head  that  I  was  a  traitor,” 
said  Dick,  “and  tried  to  shoot  me  last  night  at  the  house  of 
Peter  Newcomb.  I  saved  myself  by  knocking  him  down. 
Mr.  Newcomb  and  a  score  of  the  king’s  friends  ordered  him 
to  leave.  He  did  this  for  revenge,  I  suppose,  and  made  you 
believe  that  I  was  a  rebel  spy.” 

”He  told  us  he  had  seen  you  in  Cambridge,  sir,”  said  one  of 
the  Tories. 

“Was  he  a  loyal  man?”  Dick  asked,  looking  the  lory  m 
the  face. 

“Yes,  sir,  and  as  true  as  steel.” 

“What  was  he  doing  in  Cambridge  then?” 

The  man  was  silent. 

“He  was  right.  I  was  in  Cambridge  on  the  same  business 
that  he  was.  If  I  am  a  traitor  so  is  he.  I  shot  him  in  self- 
defense.  Ask  old  Peter  Newcomb  whether  or  not  I  am  all 
right,”  and  with  that  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed 
away  like  a  thunderbolt. 

John  Hawkins  had  h.is  death  wound,  and  died  shortly. 

His  companions  carried  his  body  to  Newcomb’s  house,  where 
Peter,  finding  Dick’s  note  explaining  his  early  departure,  fully 
sustained  him. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “he  is  a  loyal  man,  and  John  was  foolish  to 
do  as  he  did.  I  couldn’t  make  him  give  up  the  idea.  He  clung 
to  it,  and  now  it  has  cost  him  his  life.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry, 
but  he  brought  it  all  on  himself.” 

Dick  hurried  on  toward  Cambridge,  which  he  reached  by 
noon,  and  gave  General  Putnarn  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the 
Tories  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

“You  have  done  well,  my  boy,”  the  old  hero  said.  “This  list 
will  enable  us  to  hold  those  Tories  in  check.  You  can  go 
now,  and  return  to-morrow,  when  1  want  you  to  go  on  another 
errand  for  me.” 

Having  twenty-four  hours  of  time  on  his  hands,  Dick  re- 
solved  to  run  over  to  Roxbury  and  see  Sadie  Bronson.  So  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  again,  making  Roxbury  in 
due  time. 

Sadie  was  ever  so  glad  to  see  him.  She  gave  him  a  cordial 
reception,  which  her  uncle  and  aunt  supplemented. 

Dick  remained  with  the  beautiful  girl  till  quite  late  in  the 
night,  telling  her  of  many  of  his  adventures. 

At  last  the  time  for  him  to  return  came,  and  he  rode  away 
toward  the  American  lines. 

It  was  a  beautiful  starlit  night,  and  all  nature  seemed  to 
be  in  perfect  repose. 

As  he  rode  along  the  road  he  could  hear  no  sound  but 
that  made  by  his  horse’s  hoofs.  He  was  thinking  of  the  brave 
Sadie  Bronson,  and  wondering  if  she  was  really  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  Alice  Newcomb,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  old 
Tory. 

“Halt!”  came  a  voice  from  the  thicket  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road,  and  a  man  came  out  of  the  bushes  and 
reached  up  a  hand. 

“Give  me  your  pass,”  he  said. 

“Here  it  is!”  and  crack  went  his  pistol,  right  in  the  man’s 
face. 

He  staggered  back  like  a  drunken  man,  and  Dick  touched 
his  horse  with  his  spurs.  The  noble  animal  darted  foiward 
like  a  streak  of  greased  lightning. 

“Halt!”  cried  another  voice,  and,  ere  he  had  gone  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  he  found  two  stalwart  men  clinging  to  the  bit, 
while  two  others  clung  to  his  legs. 

He  had  one  more  loaded  pistol,  which  he  drew  and  fired. 

But  the  ball  was  buried  harmlessly  in  the  sand  of  the  road 

The  next  moment  he  was  dragged  to  the  ground  and  made 
prisoner,  in  spite  of  all  his  struggles  to  escape. 

One  man  led  his  horse,  while  two  others  escorted  him,  hold¬ 
ing  his  arms,  into  the  woods,  which  they  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  some  two  hundred  yards,  to  where  a  campfire  was 
burning. 

The  leader  then  tried  to  question  Dick,  but  the  young  scout 
refused  to  give  any  information  whatever. 

“You  won’t  talk,  eh?  Give  me  that  halter  there,  Joe.  I’ll 
see  if  hanging  won’t  get  a  little  moi-e  out  of  you.” 

The  man  addressed  as  Joe  came  fonvard  with  a  halter  in 
his  hands.  He  also  carried  a  heavy  hunting-knife  in  his  belt. 

As  he  passed  Dick  the  young  scout  sprang  forward, 
wrenched  himself  loose  from  the  two  men  who  held  him, 
snatched  the  knife  from  Joe’s  belt,  and  plunged  it  to  the  hilt 
in  the  breast  of  the  leader  of  the  party. 
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Then  in  a  fli#h  he  was  gbne. 

A  couple  of  pistol-shots  were  fired  after  him,  but  the  whole 
thing  was  done  so  quickly  that  the  surprised  men  had  no 
time  to  prevent  the  stabbing  or  escape. 

Dick  did  not  run  fifty  yards  ere  he  stopped  to  see  if  he 
was  pursued,  but  it  was  so  dark  the  enemy  had  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  pursue  him,  so  Dick  cautiously  crept  back  to  see 
what  they  were  up  to. 

They  were  grouped  around  the  wounded  men,  and  Dick 
noticed  that  their  rifles,  four  splendid  weapons,  were  standing 
against  a  large  oak  tree  not  far  from  the  fire,  within  ten  paces 
from  him. 

He  crept  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  camp,  got  behind 
the  tree,  and  reached  around  it  for  the  guns,  all  four  of 
which  he  got  without  being  seen,  and  then  crept  back  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  camp,  where  he  settled  down  to  wait  for 
the  result  of  the  strange  affair. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  men  made  the  discovery  that  their 
rifles  were  gone. 

“Where  are  our  guns?”  he  exclaimed,  springing  to  his  feet. 

Tlie  others  looked  toward  the  tree  and  made  the  same  dis¬ 
covery. 

“Yes,  where  are  they?”  they  cried. 

“Oh,  they  are  all  right,”  said  Dick,  from  his  hiding-place 
in  the  woods.  “Just  keep  still  if  you  don’t  want  to  hear  from 
them — halt,  I  say!”  Crack! 

Dick  fired,  and  one  of  the  men,  in  making  a  dash  for  the 
road  was  sent  to  earth  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain. 

The  other  two  stood  still,  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 

“Now,  who  are  you?”  Dick  demanded.  “Rebels  or  king’s 
men?” 

No  answer. 

Crack!  went  another  rifle,  and  another  man  dropped  in  his 
tracks,  as  dead  as  a  smoked  herring. 

“If  you  think  it  is  fun  to  trifle  with  me,”  said  Dick,  “you 
can  have  your  fill  of  the  amusement.  Once  more:  who  are 
you  ?  ” 

The  remaining  man  had  dropped  on  his  knees,  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  begging  for  quarter. 

“We  are  king’s  men!”  he  cried.  “We  were  sent  here  to 
guard  the  road  and  catch  a  rebel  spy — Dick  Sturgis.” 

“The  deuce!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “You  didn’t  expect  him 
down  this  way,  did  you?” 

“Loyal  men  were  sent  out  on  every  road  to-night,  to  inter¬ 
cept  everybody  who  came  along,”  replied  the  man. 

During  this  conversation  Dick  heard  a  noise  behind  him, 
and  wheeling  around,  found  himself  seized  by  two  unknown 
men  in  the  dark. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DICK  TURNS  THE  TABLES  ON  HIS  FOES. 


Who  his  assailants  were,  Dick  had  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
he  knew  now  that  the  enemy  was  making  desperate  efforts  to 
get  hold  of  him.  and  was  resolved  not  to  let  them  do  it. 

By  a  dexterous  squirm  he  got  away  from  the  grip  of  the 
two  men.  and  darted  away  into  the  bushes.  He  had  neither 
knife  nor  pistols.  They  had  been  taken  from  him.  But  he 
had  one  of  the  rifles  he  had  captured,  and  held  on  to  it  like 
grim  death. 

One  of  his  would-be  captors  went  to  the  wounded  man  by 
the  camp-fire,  and  the  next  moment  Dick  sent  a  bullet  from 
the  rifle  through  his  brain. 

The  moment  he  Shot  the  last  man  Dick  crept  around  to  the 
other  side  to  avoid  being  crept  up  on  in  the  dark  again.  In 
moving  around  he  suddenly  ran  across  his  horse,  which  he 
knew  by  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  when  he  touched  it  with 
his  hand. 

To  his  intense  gratification  as  well  as  surprise,  he  found  his 
pistols  still  in  the  holsters.  The  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  he  could  escape  with  the  horse  if  he  could  only  get  him 
out  of  the  woods. 

He  eventually  succeeded,  and  reached  the  American  lines 
in  a  short  time.  He  repaired  straight  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  old  hero,  and  told  him  how  the  redcoats  had  put  all  the 
Tories  in  that  section  on  his  trail. 

“Give  me  ten  good  men,  general,”  he  said,  “and  by  day¬ 
light  there’ll  be  less  Tories  in  the  country  by  a  dozen  or 
two." 


“Yes,  take  your  men.  Go  to  Captain  Horton.  II  'll  *t;ve 
you  the  men.  ’  Don’t  show  the  rascals  any  mercy,  but  string 
’em  up,  or  run  ’em  into  Boston.” 

Dick  selected  his  men,  and  they  started  oil  in  the  greatest 
glee,  glad  to  get  a  chance  at  those  who  were  aiding  and  abet¬ 
ting  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

Dick’s  plan  was  to  send  a  young  man  about  his  own  age  in 
advance  of  the  party,  and  then  follow  behind  near  enough  to 
hear  the  challenges  and  anything  else  that  might  be  said. 

“Now,  don’t  be  uneasy,”  he  said  to  the  decoy,  who  was  no 
other  than  Tom  Wells,  the  lover  of  Betty  Higgins,  “for  we 
will  be  near  enough  to  aid  you.  Be  as  saucy  as  you  please 
and  we'll  stand  by  you.” 

Torn  went  on  ahead  when  they  reached  the  vicinity  where 
Dick  had  made  such  a  narrow  escape  that  evening. 

He  had  not  gone  very  far  before  he  was  halted  by  five  men 
who  rushed  out  of  the  thicket  and  surrounded  him. 

“Who  are  you?”  one  of  them  demanded. 

“Well,”  said  Tom,  “you  haven’t  introduced  yourself  yet. 
Who  are  you?” 

“Oh,  we  are  patriots,”  said  one. 

“So  am  I,”  Tom  said.  “I  am  Dick  Sturgis,  and  I - ” 

“Ah!  You  ai’e  the  man  we  are  waiting  for,”  exclaimed  the 
leader  of  the  party,  presenting  a  pistol  at  his  head.  “We 
are  king’s  men,  not  rebels.  We  are  out  after  you  to-night, 
and  we  have  caught  you.” 

In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  a  fire  in  a  gorge,  where  two 
others  were  taking  care  of  a  small  camp. 

“Do  you  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  you?”  asked 
the  leader.  “We’re  going  to  hang  you.  You  have  just  ten 
minutes  to  live.” 

“But  this  isn’t  right,”  exclaimed  Tom,  pretending  to  be  un¬ 
easy.  “I  may  have  been  liable  to  this,  but  it  was  only  when 
I  was  in  your  lines.  You  have  no  right  to  hang  me  now.” 

“Well,  you  will  see  that  we  will  do  nevertheless.  Two  min¬ 
utes  have  passed.” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  wait  for  the  other  eight  minutes  if  you  are 
determined  to  murder  me.  I’m  not  afraid  to  die.  You  will 
all  die  by  the  rope  the  same  way — mark  my  words.  You  are 
fastening  halters  around  your  necks  by  this  night’s  work.” 

“We’ll  take  our  chances,”  they  replied,  laughing  at  him. 

“You’d  better  consider  what  you  are  doing.” 

“Swing  him  up!” 

They  rushed  upon  him,  placed  a  halter  around  his  neck, 
threw  one  end  of  it  over  the  limb  overhead,  and  prepared  to 
draw  him  up. 

Tom  made  no  resistance,  hut  stood  stock  still  and  smiled 
at  them.  They  were  astonished,  and  the  leader  asked: 

“What  are  you  smiling  at?” 

“Why,  at  you  miserable  wretches,  who  are  putting  halters 
around  your' own  necks.” 

“Oh,  they  ain’t  around  <aur  necks  yet!  Better  look  out  for 
your  own  neck.  Up  with  him!” 

“Patriots!”  cried  Tom,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  “do  your 
duty!” 

Dick  and  the  nine  patriots  sprang  forward  and  leveled 
their  rifles  at  the  breasts  of  the  dumfounded  Tories. 

Words  fail  in  describing  the  consternation  of  the  seven 
Tories  who  were  thus  so  cleverly  caught  by  the  young  scout 
and  his  comrades.  f 

They  got  on  their  knees,  and  began  begging  for  mercy. 

“Oh,  none  of  that!”  exclaimed  Tom.  “You  went  into  the 
scheme  t,o  catch  Dick  Sturgis  and  hang  him  without  a  trial. 
Now  you’ll  get  some  of  your  own  medicine.  We  have  no  time 
to  waste.  Put  the  halters  on  ’em,  boys.” 

The  men  alternately  pleaded  and  cursed,  hut  the  boys  had 
no  mercy  on  them,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  swung 
up,  their  cries  for  mercy  filling  the  forest.  Those  were  ter¬ 
rible  times,  and  the  patriots  believed  in  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 


The  boys  then  took  another- road,  and  after  riding  some 
three  miles  the  same  scene  was  enacted  again,  and  four  Tor¬ 
ies  paid  the  penalty. 

“I  wish  we  had  more  time,”  said  Dick.  “We  could  pretty 
well  clean  out  the  rascals  to-night.  They  are  lying  in  wait 
for  me  on  every  road  leading  into  the  city.  I’ll  make  them 
sick  ye.,  and  he  looked  u^  at  the  four  wretches  dandling  in 
the  air.  “That’s  eleven  of  them  to-night.  I  think  we  can 
make  one  more  haul  before  daylight,  and  then  go  hack  Oh 
won’t  the  rascals  be  sick  when  they  find  this  out’” 


“Yes.”  said  Tom. 

since  Bunker  HilL” 


Its  the  best  work  that  has  been  dono 
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“Of  course  it  is.  Come  on;  let’s  so  to  the  other  road.  It’s 
only  two  miles  off." 

They  made  harte  over  to  the  other  road,  and  were  about  to 
ybo  j  n  operations  there  when  they  heard  a  company  of  horses 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  city. 

‘‘Into  the  bushes,”  said  Dick,  “and  be  ready  to  fire  when  I 
order.  Y>  e  may  have  some  hot  work.” 

The  little  band  of  patriots  dodged  in  a  thicket,  and  waited 
to  see  who  the  comers  were. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  band  of  redcoats  came  by — some  hun¬ 
dreds  in  number. 

Dick  waited  till  they  were  past,  and  then  exclaimed: 

“Great  heavens'  General  Putnam  must  know’  about  this! 
Here,  take  my  gun,  Tom.  I’m  going  to  take  a  run  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.” 

"VVhat,  on  foot!”  exclaimed  Tom. 

“Yes.  I  must  get  the  news  to  General  Putnam.  You  take 
charge  here  and  do  the  best  you  can,”  and,  giving  Tom  his 
rifle,  Dick  Sturgis  started  across  fields  and  patches  of  woods 
in  the  direction  of  Cambridge  at  a  ten-mile  an  hVur  speed. 

He  was  a  long-winded,  tough  young  fellow’,  and  the  hope 
that  he  could  insure  the  capture  of  the  redcoat  detachment 
gave  him  a  courage  that  sent  him  forward  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Over  the  fields,  over  the  fences,  and  through  the  woods  he 
went,  and  finally  struck  the  river  some  distance  above  the 
enemy’s  line,  and  plunged  boldly  in.  The  other  side  wyas 
reached  in  a  few  minutes,  and  soon  Dick  was  with  General 
Putnam,  imparting  the  news. 

Putnam  immediately  mounted  his  horse  and  went  like  the 
wind  for  Yv  ashington’s  quarters  and  got  the  authority  to  make 
the  attempt  to  capture  the  troop. 

Soon  he  had  three  hundred  men  under  arms,  and  started  off 
himself  at  their  head  to  intercept  the  redcoats. 

Dick  went , along  by  his  side,  and  told  the  story  of  the 
hanging  of  the  eleven  Tories. 

“Served  them  just  right,”  said  the  old  hero.  “They  would 
have  hung  you  if  they  could.” 

It  was  impossible  to  make  the  same  speed  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  men  that  ten  could  make,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
sun  was  peeping  above  the  tree-tops  when  the  patriots 
reached  the  lower  bank  of  the  Charles  river. 

When  they  reached  the  last  field  that  lay  between  them  and 
the  road  w’here  the  redcoats  had  passed,’  they  w’ere  doomed 
to  the  chagrin  of  seeing  the  redcoats  returning  and  beyond 
their  reach. 

“Too  bad!  too  bad!”  exclaimed  old  Putnam.  “Thirty  min¬ 
utes  of  time  would  have  given  us  that  detachment.” 

The  detachment  returned  leisurely  back  to  Cambridge. 
Dick’s  ten  men  went  back  with  them. 

On  returning  to  Cambridge,  Putnam  reconsidered  his  in¬ 
tention  cf  sending  Dick  over  to  Boston  again,  on  account  of 
the  :  erai  Torts  they  Were  making  to  capture  him.  Dick, 
therefore,  remained  a  week  in  camp,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
keep  up  a  watch  for  British  spies. 

Walking  about  the  camp  one  day,  he  noticed  a  young  man, 
whose  actions  were  a  little  suspicious,  gazing  curiously  at 
him.  He  returned  the  gaze,  and  was  surprised  at  seeing  the 
person  smile  and  motion  to  him  to  follow’. 

He  did  so,  and  when  they  were  in  a  secluded  spot  the  young 
man  furred  and  waited  for  him  to  come  up. 

“I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,”  he  said  to  Dick,  “though 
now  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you.” 

Dick  stared  at  him  and  said: 

“I  don’t  know  you,  yet  your  face  seems  somewhat  familiar 
to  me.” 

“I  v,  'll  tell  you  who  I  am,”  and  the  young  man  leaned  for¬ 
ward  and  whispered:  “I  am  Alice  Newcomb!” 

Dick  was  startled,  and  drew  her  to  one  side. 

He  then  found  out  she  had  come  there  on  her  pony,  which 
si  e  had  concealed  three  miles  out  of  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
spy  op  the  “rebels,”  so  that  when  he  came  to  their  house 
again  she  could  bring  him  information. 

He  proceeded  t  ■  tell  her  of  the  dangers  she  wras  incurring, 
enlarging  on  :  to  frighten  her  out  of  attempting  another 
err  rind,  and  she  finally  promised  not  to  do  so. 

“Come,”  he  said.  “I  will  accompany  you  to  your  horse.” 

Iff'  fiiri  so.  and  placed  her  in  the  saddle. 

■  J  will  go  out  :th  you.”  he  su'd,  walking  along  by  the  side 
r  r  -  or:-/'. 

t  .  '  walk,  said  nimbly  leaping  to  the 

ground.  “I  would  not  think  of  riding  while  you  walked.” 

They  v.a.kcd  and  talked  for  over  live  miles,  when  suddenly 


tw’o  men  rushed  out  from  the  thicket  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  road,  leveled  rifles  at  them,  and  called  out: 

“Halt!” 

“Oh,  mercy!”  screamed  Alice,  in  a  very  feminine  way,  at 
w’hich  the  two  men  seemed  very  much  astonished. 

“Well,  I’m  halted,”  said  Dick,  very  coolly.  ,fWhat’s  the 
trouble  ?” 

“That  you  will  find  out  soon  enough.  Do  you  surrender?” 

“Of  course  I  do.  But  you  don’t  want  my  friend  here,  do 
you  ?  ”  » 

“Yes,  we  want  her,  too,”  and  he  laid  a  very  significant  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  word  “her,”  accompanied  by  a  look  that  made 
poor  Alice  tremble,  and  caused  her  heart  to  sink  like  a  lump 
of  lead  in  her  bosom. 

But  turning  his  gaze  on  her  proved  his  ruin,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  Dick  saw  that  his  attention  was  diverted,  he  drew  his 
pistol  and  fired. 

The  man  dropped  his  gun,  clasped  his  hands  to  his  heart, 
and  gasping: 

"I’m  shot!”  staggered  back  into  the  bushes. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CONCLUSION. 

% 

At  the  sound  of  the  pistol-shot  the  other  man  turned  from 
contemplating  Alice,  and  was  about  to  raise  his  rifle  to  fire  at 
Dick,  when  the  latter,  covering  him  with  his  weapon,  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“Stop!  I’ve  got  you!” 

“Don’t  shoot!”  cried  the  man. 

“Drop  your  gun!”  sternly  ordered  Dick. 

Down  went  the  gun. 

“Now,  who  are  you?”  Dick  demanded. 

"I’m  a  king’s  man,”  was  the  reply. 

“The  thunder  you  are!” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  you  ought  to  be  butchered  for  a  fool,  i’m  a  king’s 
man  myself.” 

The  Tory  -was  dumfounded. 

“Heaven  save  me  from  my  friends!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “Can’t 
you  thick-headed  countrymen  ever  learn  any  sense?  Here 
I’ve  probably  killed  one  of  our  own  friends,  all  because  neither 
of  you  had  sense  enough  to  know  what  you  were  doing.” 

“We  thought  you  were  rebels,”  said  the  man. 

“What  do  you  think  rebels  would  be  doing  out  this  way? 
Don’t  you  know  you  are  making  yourself  liable  to  be  hung  by 
the  rebels  for  such  work  as  this  when  you  are  not  mustered 
into  service.  Go  look  after  your  comrade.” 

The  Tory  picked  up  his  comrade’s  and  his  own  gun,  and 
went  into  the  woods,  where  he  found  his  companion  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 

Alice  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  taking  life,  hut  said 
nothing. 

They  walked  all  the  way  back  to  the  Newcomb  farm,  where 
Alice  said  to  him: 

“We  must  remain  in  the  forest  till  dark,  which  will  only 
be  an  hour,  so  I  can  slip  into  the  house  unperceived,  and 
change  my  clothes.  When  I  have  changed  my  dress  you  can 
then  come  to  the  house,  as  though  you  had  just  arrived,  and 
we’ll  all  be  ever  so  glad  to  see  you.” 

This  programme  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  Dick 
then  came  to  the  house. 

The  old  Tory  farmer,  though  taken  by  surprise,  gave  him  a 
cordial  reception. 

Dorothy  was  particularly  glad  to  see  him,  and  was  more 
demonstrative  than  Alice  was.  The  younger  sister  blushed 
crimson  on  giving  him  her  hand  and  welcoming  l  im. 

Dick  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening,  and  finally  left,  re 
turning  to  Cambridge,  where  he  got  a  few  hours’  siacp  before 
he  was  called  up  for  duty.  ' 

Several  days  passed,  during  which  t'me  old  General  Put¬ 
nam  kept  him  near  headquarters  in  readiness  for  any  c  ur¬ 
gency  that  might  arise. 

General  Howe  made  preparations  at  last  to  attack  the 
patiiots  at  Cambridge. 

Washington  suspected  that  some  important  movement  was 
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on  hand,  and  so  called  on  General  Putnam  for  the  trusty  spy 
again. 


General  Putnam  took  Dick  with  him  to  the  quarters  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  great  Washington  confided  to 
the  young  scout  the  problem  he  wanted  solved. 

“Can  you  do  it?”  he  asked  of  the  young  patriot. 

“I  can  try,  your  excellency,”  was  the  modest  reply. 

“Just  the  answer  I  wanted  you  to  make,  my  boy!”  ex¬ 
claimed  old  Putnam,  slapping  him  on  the  back.  “Now  go,  and 
do  your  best!” 


Suddenly  Dick  thought  of  Tom  Wells,  who  had  asked  to 
accompany  him  on  one  of  his  trips,  so  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  his  sweetheart,  Betty  Higgins. 

He  asked  permission  to  take  Tom  with  him,  and  his  request 
was  granted. 


He  immediately  went  and  notified  Tom,  and  the  two  made 
preparations  for  their  dangerous  trip. 

Before  the  sun  went  down  they  were  ready,  armed,  and 
waiting  for  the  stars  to  come  out  to  start  on  their  journey. 

Both  boys  had  arranged  disguises  in  case  they  were  recog¬ 
nized  and  in  danger  of  capture. 

When  it  was  dark  they  set  out,  crossing  Charles  river 
some  distance  above  the  enemy’s  line,  as  Dick  thought  the 
line  along  the  river  would  be  double-guarded. 

They  managed  to  get  into  town,  and  Higgins’  tavern  being 
closed  they  crept  under  a  pile  of  lumber  in  a  vacant  lot, 
where  they  slept  soundly  till  morning. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  peeping  over  the  housetops  they 
emerged  upon  the  street,  and  wended  their  way  toward  Hig¬ 
gins’  tavern,  where  they  hoped  to  get  a  breakfast. 

The  tavern  was  reached  just  as  Higgins  was  opening  for 
the  day. 

“Can  we  get  a  room  and  breakfast.,  landlord?”  Dick  asked, 
as  they  came  up  to  the  landlord,  near  the  front  door. 

“Of  course  you  can  if  you  have  any  of  the  king’s  money 
about  you,”  was  the  reply. 

“We  always  have  a  little  of  that  kind  of  money  about  us,” 
said  Dick,  as  they  entered  the  house.  “Please  give  us  a  room 
at  once.” 


The  landlord  showed  them  up  to  a  room  which  they  took 
possession  of,  and  waited  there  for  the  summons  to  break¬ 
fast. 

Just  before  breakfast,  however,  Dick  heard  footsteps,  and 
opened  the  door  to  see  who  it  was. 

It  was  Betty,  the  charming  daughter  of  the  landlord. 

“Here,  Betty,”  he  called,  “come  here,  please.” 

She  knew  the  voice,  and  in  a  moment  was  in  the  room, 
where  Dick  surprised  her  by  bringing  her  face  to  face  with 
her  lover,  Tom. 


De  left  them  for  ten  minutes,  looking  out  of  the  window 
and  then  he  turned  toward  them  and  asked  Betty  if  she  haci 
any  news  for  him. 

She  said  that  she  had  a  redcoat  sweetheart,  a  major  who 
knew50  mUch  m  loVe  with  her  that  he  tolcl  her  everything  he 

"He  says  the  army  is  going  to  move  out  and  seize  all  the 
ho. i Hits  about  the  city,  and  then  drive  the  rebels  from  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Dick  was  surprised,  but  he  said  nothing  about  it;  he  in¬ 
quired  about  Mrs.  Bronson. 

“Oh!”  and  she  suddenly  looked  as  though  she  had  some¬ 
thing  important  to  communicate.  “Phebe  Darke  has  married 
a  redcoat! 

“Good  heavens,  no!”  gasped  Dick. 

h  os,  and  she  is  no  longer  a  patriot,  though  she  won’t  say 
anything  against  them  Major  Campbell  was  quartered  on 
the  family,  and  that  threw  them  together  a  great  deal,  and 
they  took  a  fancy  to  each  other.  He  proposed  and  she  ac¬ 
cepted  him,  on  the  advice  of  her  aunt.”  P  fte  ac 

"Jerusalem!”  exclaimed  Dick. 

“Yes.  Mrs.  Bronson  inquired  all  about  him,  and  found  out. 
that  he  was  of  good  family  and  had  good  property;  so,  as 
Phebe  had  nothing  she  advised  her  to  accept  the  offer  The 
marriage  took  place  a  week  ago,  and  now  Mrs.  Bronson  is  no 
longer  annoyed  by  the  redcoats.” 

Betty  said  she  did  not  think  it  was  safe  to  go  down  t.o  the 
dinmg-roorn,  and  she  brought  up  a  hot  breakfast  on  a  tray, 
which  the  two  scouts  made  short  work  of. 

After  breakfast  Dick  persuaded  Betty  to  go  to  the  house  of 


a  certain  patriot  and  tell  him  to  come  to  the  tavern.  She  did 
so,  and  in  another  hour  the  patriot  was  shown  into  the  room. 

Dick  had  the  signals  and  pass-words  that  made  him  known 
to  him,  and  then  the  patriot  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the 
news  he  had  gathered. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  keep  them  in  Boston,  so  as  soon 
as  the  day  was  over  and  night  fell,  they  bade  Betty  good-by, 
and  started  on  their  way  back  to  Cambridge. 

After  some  narrow  escapes  they  finally  got  by  the  sentries, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  Charles  river,  which  they  swam 
over,  and  then  hastened  on  to  Cambridge. 

The  news  Dick  carried  to  General  Putnam  created  no  little 
sensation  in  the  mind  of  the  old  hero.  He  communicated  at 
once  with  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  result  was  that  on  the  night  following  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment  crept  up  to  Dorchester  Heights,  and  went  to  work  with 
pick  and  spade,  as  at  Bunker  Hill,  several  months  previous. 

Daylight  found  a  formidable  breastwork  thrown  up  on  the 
height,  which  commanded  the  city. 

The  British  general  was  amazed.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
his  senses.  Taking  a  field-glass  he  closely  inspected  the  works 
from  a  house-top  in  the  city,  after  which  he  gave  the  order 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  works. 

Immense  preparations  were  made,  but  when  the  time  came, 
and  nearly  all  the  army  was  on  board  the  ships  that  were  to 
carry  them  over,  a  terrific  storm  came  up  and  blew  the  ves¬ 
sels  about  so  that  the  attack  became  an  impossibility. 

During  all  this  time  the  patriots  kept  working  like  beavers 
day  and  night,  strengthening  their  position  to  such  extent 
that  Howe  considered  them  impregnable.  He  then  concluded 
to  evacuate  the  city. 

At  last  the  army  embarked,  and  over  a  thousand  Tories, 
who  dared  not  remain  behind,  went  with  it. 

The  patriot  army  then  marched  in  and  took  possession, 
amidst  the  wildest  rejoicing  ever  seen  on  earth. 

Sadie  Bronson,  whom  Dick  told  about  the  marriage  of  her 
cousin  Phebe,  came  in  with  the  army,  and  hastened  to  her 
mother.  The  meeting  was  joyful  and  happy. 

“Oh,  mother!”  exclaimed  Sadie,  “how  could  you  let  Phebe 
marry  a  redcoat?” 

“My  child,”  said  her  mother,  "she  married  a  good  man  who 
loved  her.  She  is  happy,  and  will  have  a  good  home  of  her 
own.  The  war  will  end  some  day,  and  then  she  will  be  the 
same  to  us  she  always  was.” 

“Well,  I  would  live  single  all  my  life  before  I  would  marry 
a  redcoat.” 

“Good  for  you,  Sadie,”  said  Dick,  coming  up  behind  her  un¬ 
expectedly.  “But  if  you  will  marry  a  poor  rebel,  I  am  the 
man  who  will  pledge  his  life  and  soul  to  make  you  a  happy 
and - ” 

"Yes — yes — Dick!”  cried  Sadie,  interrupting  and  rushing 
into  his  arms.  “I  love  you  with  all  my  he<trt  and  soul,  and 
will  make  you  as  happy  as  I  can.  Oh,  mother,  I  am  so 
happy!”  and  after  kissing  Dick,  she  threw  herself  into  her 
another’s  arms,  and  wept  tears  of  joy. 

The  meeting  of  Tom  Wells  and  Betty  Higgins  was  none  the 
less  joyful,  and  the  two  scouts  were  the  happiest  men  in 
Boston. 

There  were  a  few  weeks  of  rest  given  to  the  victorious 
army,  and  then  detachment  after  detachment  were  sent  off  to 
New  York  and  other  exposed  points. 

Dick  bade  good-by  to  Sadie,  and  went  with  General  Putnam 
to  New  York,  and  thence  over  to  Long  Island,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  hottest  of  the  .great  battle  that  was  fought 
there. 

The  American  army  was  defeated  there,  but  the  spirit  of 
liberty  was  not  crushed.  Old  General  Putnam  defended  the 
patriots  on  the  retreat  against  the  combined  assaults the 
enemy,  and  his  pet  scout'  fought  steadily  by  his  side. 

Weeks,  months,  and  years  rolled  away,  and  still  the  bottle 
for  liberty  raged,  and  the  young  scout  sir'll  survived  with  his 
name  in  everybody’s  mouth  on  account  of  his  daring  deeds 

At  last  the  war  ended.  He  returned  and  married  Sadie' 
who  lived  long  and  happy  with  him,  and  was  always  proud  of 
Old  Putnam’s  Pet,  the  Patriot  Spy.  •  *  Pr°UCl  0t 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “THE  BOY  SPECULATORS 
OF  BROOKTON;  OR,  MILLIONAIRES  AT  NINETEEN."  " 
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\ 


RECORD  GOLD  CARGO  ]  to  distribute  stock  at  nominal  cost  to  local  officials 

The  Lamport  and  Holt  liner  Vauban  sailed  forj  and  private  individuals  who  will  set  them  out.  Trees 
Argentine  and  Uruguay  ports  June  21,  with  $15,-  are  to  be  planted  at  intervals  of  20  to  440  feet  along 
125.000  in  gold  aboard,  the  greatest  single  cargo  of 
the  metal  which  was  ever  taken  out  of  New  York 


Harbor  by  one  vessel,  according  to  financial  experts. 

The  Vauban  sailed  from  Pier  8,  Brooklyn.  The 
shipments  were  taken  to  her  from  the  Sub-Treasury 
vaults  under  a  heavy  guard  of  Federal  and  private 
-»  detectives  during  the  night  and  Friday  afternoon. 

The  largest  previous  cargo  of  gold  out  of  this 
port  was  taken  by  the  Kronprizessen  Cecilie,  just 
^  before  the  declaration  of  war  between  Germany  and 
England  in  August,  1914,  which  was  approximately 
$10,000,000.  The  Cecilie  was  driven  back  to  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  by  the  wireless  advices  of  the  declaration 
of  war. 

Bankers  said  recently  that  the  removal  of  the 
war  ban  on  gold  shipment  accounted  for  the  ship¬ 
ping  out  of  New  York  of  more  than  $100,000,000  in 
gold  in  the  past  few  weeks. 


*  HOUND  FINDS  GIRL. 

The  five-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Reneau  of  Coyote  Valley,  Cal.,  has  a  narrative  to 
K  relate  after  spending  a  day  and  a  night  alone  in  the 
hills  several  miles  from  her  home. 

The  little  one  was  picking  wild  flowers  on  her 
father’s  farm  when  she  wandered  away  and  night 
overtook  her.  Efforts  of  the  parents  to  find  the 
girl  proved  unavailing,  after  which  a  searching  party 
was  organized  among  the  neighbors  ancL  all  night 
they  scoured  the  hills  with  lanterns,  but  no  trace  of 
her  was  found. 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  when  she  had 
been  away  from  her  home  for  twenty-six  hours,  the^ 
searchers  were  led  to  her  whereabouts  by  a  blood- 

*  hound.  The  little  one  was  found  asleep  under  a 
large  manzanita  bush  several 
miles  from  the  Reneau  home.  She 
is  now  little  worse  for  her  adven¬ 
ture. 

I  - - 

NUT  TREES  FOR  SHADE. 

*  The  Michigan  Legislature  re¬ 
cently  passed  a  law  to  encourage 
the  planting  of  nut-bearing  and 

%  other  food-producing  shade  trees 
%  along  the  State  trunk  highways 
and  other  roads  built  in  that 
State.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  State  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  State  Commission  of 
0  Agriculture  to  look  after  the  set¬ 
ting  out  of  such  trees  and  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  and 
I  ^  the  Public  Dominion  Commission 


the  roads. 

Injuring  roadside  trees  or  affixing  notices  of  any 
kind  to  them  is  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
fine  of  $1  to  $25  and  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
CO  days.  This  law  is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of 
encouraging  tree  planting  announced  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  department 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  administers  the 
Federal  and  road  law  in  co-operation  with  the 
States. 


THE  PRAIRIE  DOG 

The  prairie  dog  is  a  curious  and  entertaining  little 
fellow.  His  color  is  a  light  reddish  gray,  the  under 
side  of  the  neck  and  belly  being  lighter  than  the 
other  parts.  The  legs  are  short  and  the  breast  and 
shoulders  wide.  The  ears,  too,  are  short,  as  if  they 
had  been  cropped;  and  the  jaw  is  furnished  with  a 
pouch  to  contain  feed,  but  this  pouch  is  not  so  large 
as  that  of  the  common  squirrel.  The  two  inner 
toes  of  the  prairie  dog’s  forefeet  are  long,  sharp, 
and  well  adapted  to  digging. 

From  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  root  of  his  shaggy 
little  tail,  the  prairie  dog  measures  about  one  foot, 
but  his  tail  itself  measures  nearly  four  inches.  While 
clumsy  of  form,  the  prairie  dog  is,  nevertheless,  most 
active  and  digs  with  great  activity.  Colonies  of 
these  creatures  live  in  the  ground,  generally  six  or 
eight,  and  their  holes  are  sometimes  quite  deep. 

When  at  rest  they  sit  upright  on  their  haunches, 
seemingly  with  great  confidence,  barking  with  a  fret¬ 
ful  and  harmless  intrepidity  at  every  intruder  that 
may  approach.  The  noise  they  make  resembles  that 
of  a  pet  dog  and  is  both  shrill  and  sharp. 


SCENARIOS 

Row  to  Write  Tiicoi 

60  LESSONS  Price  35  Cents  Per  Copy  60  LESSONS 

This  handsome  publication  contains  64  pages  of  reading  matter.  It  was 
written  by  one  of  the  most  expert  scenario  writers  in  the  world.  Every 
known  angle  of  scenario  writing  is  explained.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
you  to  apply  to  so-cajed  torus1  idence  schools,  or  to  take  private 
tuition  in  the  art  of  scenario  cons:  .  n  tion,  if  you  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
It  teaches  everything  necessary  to  write  salable  scenarios. 

If  you  have  an  imaginative  mind  to  invent  plots,  you  can  learn  the  entire 
technique  of  photoplay  constrrction  from  this  book  at  the  low  price  of 
35  cents. 

For  Sale  by  All  News-dealers  and  Booksellers 

If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us  the  price,  35  cents,  in  money  or 
postage  strmps,  and  we  will  mail  you  one,  postage  free.  Address: 

L.  SENARENS,  No.  219  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FROM  ALL  POINTS 


NO  ONE  TO  PUT  IN  JAIL 

“What  good  is  a  jail  when  there  is  no  one  to  put 
in  it?”  This  query  was  sprung  by  Mayor  Poorman, 
and  when  he  failed  to  get  answers  from  other  of¬ 
ficials  he  announced  he  would  recommend  that  the 
old  city  jail  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall  be 
abandoned  and  the  space  be  repaired  and  converted 
into  office  rooms  for  the  City  Building  Commission. 

“The  jail  is  of  no  use  now,”  said  Mayor  Poorman. 
“It  has  only  been  used  for  several  years  for  drunks 
and  slackers  and  now  we  have  none  of  these.  The 
new  jail  is  sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  all  pris¬ 
oners,”  the  Mayor  added. 

There  were  no  prisoners  in  jail  last  night  and 
for  the  first  time  in  recent  years  no  prisoners  were 
marshalled  into  police  court  this  morning. 


EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

*  J'w 

How  would  you  like  to  fly?  Do  you  realize  that 
the  flying  age  has  come  and  that  airplanes  are  going 
to  be  as  common  as  automobiles?  “Over  there” 
thousands  were  used.  You  have  heard  of  the  thrill¬ 
ing  fighting  they  did  but  do  you  know  that  most 
of  the  time  the  flyers  were  sent  out  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs?  The  cameras  on  the  airplanes  were  the 
“eyes  of  the  army.”  The  enemy  could  hide  nothing 
from  them.  They  looked ’down  from  above  and 
made  a  perfect  record  of  every  movement  of  the 
enemy.  The  photographs  showed  his  trenches,  his 
machine-gun  emplacements,  his  long  range  artillery 
and  the  location  of  many  other  things  that  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  know.  But  the  making  of  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  air  was  not  easy.  It  had  to  be 
developed  and  perfected  and  thus  sprung  up  the 
science  of  aerial  photography. 

Flying  is  going  to  be  the  big  game  in  the  army 
and  you  can  depend  upon  it  also  that  your  Uncle 
Sam  is  going  to  do  wonderful  things  with  the  aid  of 
this  new  and  intensely  fascinating  science  of  aerial 
photography,  for  this  product  of  the  war  is  not  for 
war  only  but  promises  to  be  even  more  useful  during 
peace.  Its  possibilities  are  unlimited.  From  aerial 
photographs  you  can  make  better  maps  than  by  the 
old  methods.  From  the  air  you  can  photograph  and 
survey  inaccessible  areas,  obtain  comprehensive 
views  of  great  construction  projects  and  watch  the 
progress  of  the  work.  You  can  study  stream  and 
coast  lines,  railways  and  highways,  and  locate  un¬ 
charted  sand  bars  and  other  dangers  to  navigation 
and  do  half  a  hundred  other  useful  things.  Why  not 
become  an  aerial  photographer  and  earn  while  you 
learn  ? 

The  army  wifi  hove  a  r.rhord  of  aerial  photo-npv-' 

and  expert  aerial  photographers  from  “ever  there” 


will  be  the  instructors.  The  school  will  be  located 
in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  country,  with  the  best  of 
living  conditions.  Uncle  Sam  will  give  you  abso¬ 
lutely  free  your  food,  clothing,  lodging  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  pay  you  besides.  Those  that  wish  to  fly 
and  can  make  good  photographs  from  the  air  may 
be  placed  on  flying  status  and  receive  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent  in  their  pay.  The  pay  is  “velvet”  and 
will  be  according  to  the  following  table: 


Non-flying  Status  Flying  Status 


Grade 

Per  month 

Per  month 

Master  Electrician 

. . $81.00 

$121.50 

Sergeant,  1st  class 

* .  51.00 

76.50 

Chauffeur,  1st  class 

_  51.00 

76.50 

Sergeant  . 

.  44.00 

66.00 

Chauffeur  _ _ _ 

_  44.00 

66.00 

Corporal  . . 

.  36.00 

54.00 

Private,  1st  class . 

. . .  33.00 

49.50 

Private  . 

. . .  30.00 

45.00 

Opportunities  for  promotion  are  excellent.  In  a 
photographic  section  there  will  be  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
grades  shown  in^he  table.  After  one  year’s  service 
the  unmarried  soldier  who  is  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  physically 
sound  and  of  good  moral  character,  is  eligible  to 
compete  for  provisional  appointment  as  second 
lieutenant  and  thus  begin  a  career  for  life,  if  he  so 
desires,  as  an  army  officer. 

Men  who  have  served  in  the  regular  army  or  in 
the  emergency  army  are  privileged  to  enlist  for  one 
year  or  for  three  years  (as  they  choose)  without 
being  listed  thereafter  in  the  reserve  as  available 
for  future  service  if  necessary.  Those  who  have 
never  served  in  the  army  may  enlist  for  three  years. 

Vacancies  exist  in  aerial  photographic  units  or  sec¬ 
tions  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  Pan¬ 
ama  and  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  there  is  opportunity  for  varied  travel. 
With  this  and  with  liberal  furlough  privileges  dur¬ 
ing  peace,  free  food,  clothing,  lodging,  medical  at¬ 
tention  and  healthful  recreation  and  a  steady  job 
with  no  lay-offs,  the  wide-awake  young  man  will 
realize  that  a  very  attractive  offer  is  being  made 
to  him. 

If  you  decide  to  enlist  in  this  attractive  branch 
of  the  army,  you  should  apply  to  the  nearest  army 
recruiting  officer.  Recruits  will  eventually  be  sent 
to  the  aerial  photographic  recruit  depot  at  Langley 
Field,  Hampton,  Virginia,  for  instruction  in  photog¬ 
raphy. 


If  information  is  desired  in  addition  to  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  recruiting  officer,  write  to  the  Office  of 
"  e  "''hector  of  Air  Service,  U.  S.  Army,  Photo- 
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IN  TERES  TING  A  RTICLES 

% 


TICKLISH  TUNNELING. 

A  very  interesting  bit  of  tunneling  was  recently 
done  on  the  14th  street  tube  under  the  East  River, 
A  ew  \  ork.  The  heading  was  being  run  in  rock  and 
at  one  point  test  holes  showed  a  thickness  of  only 
eight  inches  of  sound  dry  rock  above  the  line  along 
which  the  top  of  the  tunnel  was  to  run.  As  the 
tunnel  was  being  driven  without  the  use  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  it  was  decided  to  drop  the  upper  heading 
n  iour  unLl  this  thin  cover  of  rock  wras  passed. 
The  cast-iron  lining  was  set  at  each  side  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  then  the  rock  was  removed  very  carefully 
ft  by  usin£  a  great  many  holes  each  loaded  with  about 
one-eighth  of  a  stick  of  dynamite.  As  each  bit  of 
rock  was  removed  to' the  arch  the  tunnel  lining  was 
set  in  place.  By  this  means  the  dangerous  section 
was  tunneled  without  breaking  through  the  thin 
shell. 


THREE  HUSBANDS  LOST 
A  negro  woman  is  drawing  three  $57.50  checks, 
or  $172.50  a  month,  from  the  Government  for  the 
loss  of  three  husbands  during  the  war,  and  will  draw 
that  amount  for  twenty  years. 

.  Amanda  Jones'  husband  died  of  spinal  men¬ 
ingitis  soon  after  entering  the  service  and  taking 
out  a  $10,000  insurance  policy. 

The  widow  Jones  married  a  man  named  Smith. 
He  took  out  a  maximum  life  insurance  policy  in  her 
favor  and  was  killed  in  action. 

Then  Mrs.  Amanda  Jones-Smith  married  Private 
Jackson,  a  returned  soldier,  who  also  named  her  in  a 
$10,000  policy.  Influenza  made  her  a  widow  a  third 
time  in  less  than  two  years.  The  War  Risk  Bureau 
declines  to  make  known  her  address,  fearing  it 
might  embarrass  her. 


j  PERSHING  STADIUM  GIVEN  TO  FRANCE 

General  Secretary  Carter  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pre¬ 
sented  Pershing  Stadium  to  the  American  Army  on 
June  22.  General  Pershing  received  the  stadium  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  and 
then  presented  it  to  the  French  people.  General 
#  Pershing  recalled  that  June  22  was  the  second  anni- 
vrsary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  contingent  of  Amer¬ 
ican  combatant  forces  in  France.  He  said  he  hoped 
«,  the  stadium  would  become  a  permanent  testimonial 
of  American  esteem  and  an  enduring  monument  to 
the  sportsmanlike  spirit  that  had  inspired  and  sus¬ 
tained  Fiance  throughout  the  war.  The  stadium 
was  built  on  ground  provided  by  France  at  Joinville- 
el-Pont  in  Vincennes,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  at  a  cost  of 
400,000,  two-thirds  of  which  was  contributed  by  the 
J  Y.  M.  C.  A.  As  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  there  was 
a  parade  of  athletes  of  eighteen  Allied  nations  and 
J  picked  battalions  of  the  French  and  American  armies 


|  that  marched  before  President  Poincare,  General 
Pershing  and  General  Bliss.  Among  the  American 
troops  which  marched  were  crack  detachments  from 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Divisions,  which 
had  been  drilled  specially  for  this  parade. 


THE  FIRST  GREAT  STEAMSHIP 
The  huge  steamship  Great  Eastern,  at  that  time 
by  far  the  largest  ever  built,  left  England  for  New 
York  on  her  first  Atlantic  voyage,  fifty -nine  years 
ago.  From  the  first  her  career  was  unfortunate,  the 
launching  alone  costing  $300,000.  After  several  un- 
remunerative  trips  to  New  York  she  was  employed 
as  a  troopship  and  then  as  a  cable-laying  vessel. 
Various  attempts  were  afterward  made  to  utilize 
her,  but  at  last  she  came  to  be  a  mere  holiday  spec¬ 
tacle,  and  in  1888  she  was  broken  up.  Experts  de¬ 
clared  that  the  experience  with  the  Great  Eastern 
conclusively  proved  that  such  gigantic  steamships 
were  failures.  The  length  of  the  Great  Eastern  was 
680  feet,  while  the  Mauretania  and  Lusitania  were 
each  790  feet;  the  Olympic,' sister  ship  of  the  lost 
Titanic,  882  feet;  the  Cunarder  Aquitania  885  feet, 
and  the  Imperator  900  feet.  In  a  paper  read  before 
the  International  Navigation  Congress,  held  in  1912, 
it  was  predicted  by  a  Dutch  expert  that  ships  1,500 
feet  in  length  would  be  seen  within  a  few  years. 
Events,  however,  have  not  vindicated  this  prophecy. 


NEW  THINGS 

The  Spanish  Government  is  planning  to  drain 
andareclaim  for  agriculture  nearly  100,000  acres  of 
land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  River,  the 
work  requiring  nearly  ten  years. 

To  warn  motorists  of  danger  at  night  on  un- 
lighted  roads  a  signal  has  been  invented  that  reflects 
through  red  glass  rays  that  it  receives  from  auto¬ 
mobile  headlights. 

So  that  a  bicyclist. can  use  his  machine  for  gun¬ 
ning  a  Frenchman  has  invented  a  support  to  hold  it 
still  while  he  is  firing  his  gun. 

Invented  by  a  New  York  man,  a  camera  attach¬ 
ment  permits  up  to  eight  different  photographs  be¬ 
ing  taken  on  the  same  film  without  interference. 

Italy  has  only  one-third  as  many  telephones  in 
proportion  to  population  as  France  and  only 
slightly  more  than  one-sixth  as  many  as  Great 
Britain. 

A  recently  patented  bottle  is  made  from  a  single 
sheet  of  paper  that  is  so  folded  and  pressed  into 
shape  that  there  are  no  weak  joints  to  permit 
leakage. 

Argentine  manufacturers  are  arranging  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  first  paper  plant  in  that  country. 

An  electric  heating  pad  has  been  invented  that 
can  be  fastened  under  the  carpet  in  a  room. 
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AFTER  BLACK  DIAMONDS 

- OR - 

THE  BOYS  OF  COAL  SHAFT  NO.  3 

By  WILLIAM  WADE 


(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  XV  (Continued). 

‘‘If  she  wishes  Bob  to  call  on  her,  and  he  desires 
to  do  so,  you  may  be  dead  sure  that  I’ll  not  do  a 
thing  to  stop  it,”  answered  the  elder  Merlin. 

By  this  time  the  Merlin  car  hove  in  sight  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  which  inclined  toward  the  shaft  of 
the  Springside  mine. 

The  two  Merlins  and  Robert  Newton  and  Jim  Nor- 
cross  climbed  into  it,  and  the  car  turned  back 
through  the  residence  section  of  the  city  to  make  for 
Shaft  No.  3. 

The  chauffeur  was  given  orders  to  reach  the  shaft 
at  the  earliest  moment,  and  so  there  was  little  or 
no  conversation  as  the  car  whizzed  along  the  roads 
and  streets  across  the  town  toward  the  shaft. 

There,  along  the  skick-road  which  leads  to  the 
shaft,  they  saw  a  lar<?e  crowd  gathered,  while  two 
lines  of  hose  led  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  a 
hand  engine  was  pumping  water  through  one  of 
the  leads. 

At  the  office  they  leaped  out  of  the  car,  Newton  and 
Norcross  hurrying  forward,  while  the  two  Merlins 
entered  the  office,  the  elder  to  see  what  was  the  re¬ 
port  of  his  men. 

Robert  and  Jim  ran  to  the  engine  house  of  the 
mine,  where  Newton  saw  the  engineer,  whom  he 
knew  quite  well. 

‘‘Bill,  how’s  that  fire  down  below?”  he  asked. 

“Great  goodness,  Bob!  I  thought  you  were  down 
in  the  other  end  of  that  place!”  shouted  the  excited 
engineer,  as  he  ran  forward  and  grasped  the  boy 
by  the  hand.  ‘‘Your  mother  is  waiting  out  there  to 
see  you.” 

Out  of  the  engine  house  like  a  flash  went  the 
young  fellow.  He  had  forgotten  that  he  was  re¬ 
ported  as  dead  in  that  ill-fated  shaft. 

“Robert!”  called  a  woman’s  voice  an  instant  later, 
as  the  two  met  each  other  on  the  slack  road  of  the 
mine.  The  mother’s  arms  waited  for  her  boy,  and 
Robert  went  to  them,  while  big,  strong  men  stood 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  watched  the  boy  kiss 
his  mothei  seveial  times  and  embrace  her,  even  in 
his  grimy,  coaldust-covered  arms. 

“Now,  I’ve  got  to  get  back  there,  mother,  and  see 
what’s  to  be  done!”  he  said  to  her.  “We’re  all  out 
and  no  one  was  hurt.  Everything  is  as  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell.” 

The  boy  went  back  to  the  engine  house  and  talked 
to  the  engineer,  asking  what  was  the  situation  in 
the  mine  below. 

“The  fellows  are  afraid  to  go  down  there  now,” 


said  the  engineer.  “The  last  one  came  up  about  four 
hours  ago,  and  we’re  calling  for  volunteers  to  go 
down  and  fight  out  the  fire.” 

“I’ll  go  down  there  and  fight  that  fire!”  called  the 
boy.  “They  told  us  that  it  was  out  and  that  the 
men  were  at  work  on  the  cave-in.” 

Ten  minutes  of  preparation  passed,  in  which  Rob¬ 
ert  picked  three  who  were  to  go  with  him,  including 
his  “buddy,”  Jim  Norcross. 

During  this  time  he  saw  that  the  leads  of  hose 
were  properly  dropped  down  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
and  that  there  was  plenty  of  oil  in  his  own  and  the 
lamps  of  the  others. 

“Are  you  all  ready  to  go  down?”  asked  the  oper¬ 
ator,  after  issuing  orders  to  his  engineer.  “I  have 
been  looking  for  the  pit  boss  and  the  surveyor,  but  I 
can’t  find  them.” 

“I’ll  handle  that,  Mr.  Merlin !”  answered  the  young 
fellow.  “Let  me  down  there  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
I  know  the  mine  well  enough  to  work  our  way 
through  to  the  right  place.” 

“But  you  ought  to  have  the  pit  boss  with  you  on 
account  of  the  gases.” 

“Hand  me  over  the  Davy’s  lamp,  and  I’ll  attend  to 
that.  Come  on,  fellows.  Are  you  all  ready?” 

The  men  replied  that  they  were  prepared  to  go. 
The  men  were  all  single  men,  for  Robert  had  taken 
precautions  to  choose  none  who  were  married. 

Will  Merlin  stood  in  the  door  of  the  engine  room 
and  watched  the  men  as  they  walked  to  and  fro, 
worried  about  their  work,  anxious  for  all  this  trouble 
to  end  so  they  could  earn  money. 

“Playing  to  the  gallery  again,”  he  muttered,  half 
aloud,  and  his  words  were  heard  by  the  engineer. 

“Who’s  playing  to  the  gallery,  Mr.  Merlin?”  asked 
the  old  fellow. 

“That  fellow,  Newton!”  answered  the  young  man. 
“He’s  been  doing  it  ever  since  the  first  explosion!” 

“He’s  got  more  nerve  in  a  minute  than  all  the 
rest  of  them  have  in  an  hour,”  replied  the  engineer, 
walking  away  from  his  charge  to  address  the  son  of 
his  boss. 

“Nerve  nothing!  He’s  got  nerve,  all  right,  but  it’s 
not  the  kind  you’re  talking  about!”  answered  the 
younger  man. 

“I  didn’t  notice  any  one  offering  to  go  down  into 
your  father’s  shaft  and  stop  the  fire  until  he  came 
along.  He’s  the  first  man  that’s  offered  to  save  what 
gives  you  your  bread  and  butter.” 

With  this  the  old  engineer  walked  back  to  his 
place,  and  stood  there  waiting  for  the  order  to  lower 
away  on  the  elevator. 

Outside,  the  four  fellows  who  were  to  go  down 
into  the  shaft  had  spoken  to  their  best  friends,  and 
stepped  into  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  on  to  the 
cage  in  which  they  were  to  descend. 

“So  long,  fellows!  We’ll  see  you  after  a  little 
while!”  called  Robert,  waving  his  hand  to  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SMARTEST  BOY  IN  NEW  YORK 


By  J.  P.  RICHARDS 


(A  serial  story) 

CHAPTER  XVIII  (Continued). 

‘‘That’s  all  right  then.  I  need  only  add  that  these 
copies  are  addressed  to  the  Hon.  James  M.  Dowd, 
Washington,  D.  C.” 

“Does  Wilmot  keep  them  on  him?” 

“I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  does.  At  all  events 

*  they  will  be  found  somewhere  in  his  room  if  he  does 
not,  for  he  lives  permanently  at  the  club.  That  is 
all,  Joe.  I  can  only  add  that  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  and  I  need  not  add  that  I  wish  you  every 
success.” 

“And  am  I  to  throw  up  the  job  at  once  if  I  get  the 
letters,  sir?” 

“Instantly.  It  would  only  lead  to  trouble  were 
you  to  remain.  I  will  guarantee  to  get  you  a  much 
better  position.” 

*  This  ended  Joe’s  instructions. 

The  senator  made  some  further  talk. 

He  did  not,  however,  allude  to  the  matter  of  Joe’s 
fa  parentage  again. 

Seeing  that  the  interview  was  over,  Joe  soon 
pulled  out. 

The  senator  escorted  him  to  the  door. 

“Call  at  my  office  about  noon  to-morrow  and  I 
will  have  the  letter  ready,”  said  the  senator.  “You 
can  then  go  directly  to  the  club  and  present  it.  It 
would  be  no  use  to  try  it  earlier,  for  the  steward 
does  not  get  around  until  one  o’clock.” 

*  Joe  bade  the  Senator  good-night,  and  returning 
downtown  again,  sought  the  Astor  House,  feeling 
like  a  full-fledged  detective. 

*  He  was  not  that,  but  he  was  a  very  lucky  boy  to 
have  pushed  himself  ahead  as  he  had  done. 

But  then,  as  Detective  Ludlum  truly  remarked,  if 
Joe  had  not  been  smart  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  his  luck,  the  luck  would  have  amounted  to  but 
little  after  all. 

Next  day  at  noon  Joe  presented  himself  at  the 
J  *  senator’s  office  again. 

He  did  not  see  the  senator,  but  the  colored  man, 
now  all  bows  and  smiles,  gave  him  the  letter  to 
u  Farley,  the  steward  of  the  Owl  Club. 

As  the  letter  was  sealed,  Joe  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Senator  Blakeslee  did  not  intend  that  he 
should  know  who  it  was  from,  and  he  only  hoped 
that  the  steward  would  not  question  him  on  that 
point. 

9  Acting  on  his  instructions,  Joe  did  not  present 
him -elf  at  the  club  until  one  o’clock. 

found  the  clubhouse  rather  a  gloomy  building, 
*v,mch  had  formerly  been  a  private  residence. 


Joe  went  to  the  basement  door  and  rang  the  bell. 

A  boy  in  green  livery  with  red  facings  responded. 

“Can  I  see  Mr.  Farley?”  asked  Joe. 

“He  has  just  come  in,”  was  the  reply.  “He  is 
very  busy.  What  is  it  you  want?” 

“Hand  him  this  letter.” 

The  boy  took  the  letter  and  closed  the  door,  but 
he  was  soon  back  again,  and  Joe  was  taken  through 
a  long  hall  and  into  a  dingy  little  office,  where  he 
found  Mr.  Farley  talking  with* a  man  dressed  in 
white  and  wearing  a  white  cap,  the  chef,  as  Joe 
afterwards  learned. 

The  cook  went  right  out,  and  the  steward  began 
with  Joe. 

“You  want  to  go  to  work  as  my  assistant?”  he 
asked. 

“Never  worked  at  the  business  before,  this  letter 
1  says.”  , 

“No,  sir.” 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Joe  Brown.” 

“Well,  you  can  go  to  work.  Report  here  at  six 
o’clock.  You’re  on  the  night  shift.” 

“And  the  pay?” 

“It  is  small.  Four  dollars  a  week;  you  will  pick 
up  twice  that  in  tips  if  you  are  smart.” 

“And  what  are  my  duties  to  be?” 

“I’ll  put  you  in  charge  of  a  boy  who  will  show 
you  everything,”  said  the  steward.  “That’s  all.  You 
can  go.  The  job  is  yours  all  right.” 

It  was  quick  work. 

Joe  pulled  out,  thankful  that  he  had  not  been 
questioned  about  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

At  six  o’clock  he  was  on  hand. 

Mr.  Farley  took  him  upstairs  and  introduced  him 
to  a  boy  of  about  Joe’s  own  age,  whom  he  addressed 
as  Walter. 

“See  if  that  suit  of  Jim’s  won’t  fit  him,”  he  said. 
“I  think  it  will,”  and  he  added: 

“We  usually  make  the  employees  pay  for  their 
livery,  but  we  happened  to  have  a  suit  here  which 
belonged  to  a  boy  we  had  arrested  for  stealing.  It 
is  nearly  new,  and  you  may  have  it  free  if  it  fits.” 

“Gee!  You’re  in  luck!”  exclaimed  Walter  after 
the  steward  had  departed.  “I  had  to  cough  up  ten 
dollars  for  my  togs  when  I  was  first  took  on.  But 
mebbe  de  suit  won’t  fit.” 

Joe  thought  that  Walter  seemed  rather  to  hope 
that  it  wouldn’t  fit,  but  it  did. 

It  was  green,  with  the  red  facings,  and  had  a 
great  many  small  buttons  down  the  front. 

Joe  felt  like  a  fool  in  such  clothes,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  and  he  followed  Walter  all  through 
the  clubhouse,  the  boy  keeping  up  a  constant  chatter, 
which  he  called  teaching  Joe  “de  ropes.” 

The  clubhouse  was  very  elegantly  furnished,  and 
Joe  thought  the  members  ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
life  there. 

After  they  had  been  through  dining  room,  billiard 
room  and  card  room,  Joe  was  then  taken  upstairs 
and  shown  some  of  the  bed  chambers. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

If  the  war,  as  expected,  had  lasted  into  the  year 
1919,  ordnance  for  our  army  would  have  been  pour¬ 
ing  into  France  on  an  enormous  scale;  for  the  War 
Department  had  $14,000,000,000  worth  of  orders  for 
ordnance  on  its  books,  of  which  about  half  had  been 
practically  completed  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 
It  was  enormously  costly  work;  but  it  has  left  us 
with  a  magnificent  reserve  of  ordnance  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  for  the  future,  and  all  of  it  is  thoroughly 
modern  and  includes  the  latest  developments  of 
the  war.  . 


A  tornado  visited  the  town  of  Dewart,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  at  Williamsport,  Pa.  A  two-story  brick 
schoolhouse  was  unroofed  and  the  top  story  blown 
off.  The  pupils  of  the  second  story  had  been  taken 
downstairs  for  an  examination  and  escaped.  Dam¬ 
age  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  was  done  to  the  farm 
of  Edward  Russel,  where  the  roof  of  the  house  was 
blown  off  and  was  found  in  a  field  a  mile  and  a  half 
away.  Five  men  who  were  in  the  barn  crawled 
under  a  wagon  and  were  buried,  but  the  wagon 
saved  their  lives.  An  automobile  was  blown  150 
feet.  About  thirty  fruit  trees  were  uprooted. 


A  protest  has  recently  been  raised  against  the 
time-honored  project  of  adopting  the  goldenrod  as 
the  national  flower  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
ground  that  this  plant  is  a  cause  of  hay  fever  and 
hence  nothing  ought  to  be  done  that  would  encour¬ 
age  its  prevalence.  A  statement  has  now  been 
issued  by  Dr.  W.  Scheppegrell,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Hay-fever  Prevention  Association,  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  goldenrod.  It  is  asserted  that  while  the 
pollen  of  the  goldenrod  may  cause  trouble  when  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  nostrils  or  used  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  room  decorations,  as  a  cause  of  hay  fever 
out  of  doors  it  is  absolutely  negligible.  “It  is  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  flowers,”  says  Mr.  Scheppegrell, 
“and  well  merits  its  selection  as  the  national  flower 
of  the  United  States.*' 


A  tobacco  pipe  of  unusual  design  has  been  invented 
by  Warren  Murray  Baechtel,  of  Hagerstown,  Md., 
i  says  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Every  pipe  smoker 
I  knows  that  the  longer  the  stem  of  his  pipe  the  cooler 
will  be  the  smoke.  Pipes  with  stems  a  few  feet  long 
have  been  in  use  in  different  countries  for  many 
years,  but  their  awkward  length  precluded  their  use 
outside  of  the  house.  The  inventor  of  the  pipe  cir¬ 
cumvented  the  difficulty  by  coiling  the  stem  of  the 
pipe  like  the  tube  of  a  cornet  or  signal  horn.  The 
coils  are  connected  at  their  lower  end  to  form  a  drip¬ 
ping  chamber  for  receiving  the  saliva  which  accumu¬ 
lates  in  the  stem.  Each  coil  has  an  independent 
opening  into  the  dripping  chamber  and  a  screw  cap 
at  the  bottom  gives  access  to  it  for  the  removal  of  the 
accumulated  saliva.  The  smoke  in  passing  through 
the  coils  of  the  Extern  is  drained  several  times  of 
saliva  and  nicotine. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

Walter  (to  departing  customer  in  fashionable  res¬ 
taurant) — How  did  you  find  the  steak  to-night,  Mr. 
Jenks?  Sarcastic  Customer — Oh,  easy  enough;  I 
brought  a  spyglass  with  me. 


“But,  Freddie,  I  don’t  see  that  you  need  be  so 
heartbroken  because  Mabel  Flyaway  has  jilted  you.” 
“It  isn’t  jilting  I  mind,  but  she  returned  the  ring  in 
a  parcel  marked  ‘Glass — With  Care’.” 


/ 

“No,  Jack,  I’m  afraid  it’s  impossible.  We  should 
never  get  on  well  together.-  You  know  I  always  want 
my  own  way  so  much.”  “Well,  that’s  all  right.  You 
could  go  on  wanting  it  after  we  were  married.” 


As  the  pleasant-faced  woman  passed  the  corner 
Harris  touched  his  hat  to  her  and  remarked  to  his 
companion:  “Ah,  my  boy;  I  owe  a  great  deal  to 
that  woman.”  “Your  mother?”  was  the  query.  “No; 
my  landlady.” 


Pat — This  is  the  foist  time  inny  of  these  corpora¬ 
tions  hev  done  innything  to  binnefit  the  working¬ 
man.  Mike — How  is  that,  Pat  ?  Pat — It  is  this  sivin- 
cint  fare.  I  hev  bin  walkin’  to  and  from  me  work  and 
savin’  tin  cints,  and  now  I  kin  save  fourteen  cints. 


“You  are  the  dullest  boy  I  ever  saw!”  exclaimed 
the  bald-headed  parent.  “Well,  papa,”  replied  the 
youngster,  “you  can’t  expect  me  to  get  things  into 
my  head  as  quick  as  you  do,  ’cause  you  don’t  have 
the  trouble  of  getting  them  through  your  hair.” 


“What  would  you  like  me  to  bring  you?”  asked 
Freddy’s  mother,  who  was  about  to  start  on  a  shop¬ 
ping  tour.  “I  think  I’d  like  some  building  blocks,” 
replied  the  youngster.  “And,  mamma,  see  if  you  can 
get  the  kind  that  make  a  church.  I  might  want  to 
play  with  them  on  Sunday.” 
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A  '  few  good  items 

I  _ _ 


HE  GOT  HIS  MONEY  BACK. 

Angelo  Polliek,  a  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  huckster, 
does  not  believe  in  banks,  and  when  he  received  $600 
from  the  sale  of  a  small  house  on  South  Broadway 
one  night  recently  he  turned  the  money  over  to  his 
brother  Frank,  also  a  huckster.  The  latter  lost  it 
on  his  rounds.  Angelo  saw  his  long-planned  trip  to 
Italy  gone,  and  the  brothers  remained  up  all  night, 
especially  Angelo.  The  next  morning  they  started 
out  on  the  route,  looking  and  inquiring  everywhere. 
When  they  reached  Market  Street  twelve-year-old 
Mary  Daly,  daughter  of  former  Constable  Thomas 
It  Daly,  No.  318  Market  Street,  asked  them  if  they  had 
lost  anything,  and  when  they  described  the  money 
she  ran  into  the  house  and  brought  out  the  bag. 

The  child  had  been  hunting  several  hours  for  the 
owner,  as  she  had  found  the  bag  in  the  yard  of  her 
home.  The  brothers  cried  with  joy,  kissed  the  child 
and  hurried  off  to  the  police  station  an  ad  told  the 
police  that  they  had  found  an  honest  child.  Angelo 
will  get  his  trip  to  Italy  to  see  his  sister  and  little 
Mary  will  ride  i,  new  bicycle  as  her  reward.  The 
*  money  was  put  in  a  safe  place  until  Angelo  leaves. 


LARGE  SALARY  PAID  TO  A  COLORED  MAN 
• 

The  prolonged  street  car  strike  in  Toronto  brought 
into  the^public  eye  probably  the  most  successful  col¬ 
ored  business  man  in  Canada.  He  is  Fred  Hubbard, 
Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  Toronto  Street 
Railway,  who  draws  a  salary  of  some  $8,000  a  year, 
certainly  the  highest  salary  paid  to  any  negro  in 
Toronto  and  probably  in  Canada.  ^ 

•  *  Fred  Hubbard’s  grandparents  were  natives  of 

*  Virginia  who  moved  to  Canada  some  years  before 

•  the°Civil  War.  His  father  took  an  interest  in 
i  >-  municipal  affairs  and  year  after  year  was  elected  as 

alderman  and  controller  and  one  occasion  was  act¬ 
ing  mayor.  He  became  a  municipal  authority  and 
his  color  never  prevented  him  from  getting  votes. 
Fred  Hubbard  entered  the  municipal  city  service 
and  when  his  chief  was  appointed  gcnei  al  manager 
of  the  street  railway  company,  Hubbard  was  one  of 
0  two  clerks  he  took  with  him  as  secietaiy.  lie  was 
rapidly  promoted  until  he  reached  his  present 

position. 

(I  H.  The  population  of  negroes  in  Toronto  and  every¬ 
where  in  Canada,  except  in  the  Windsor  peninsula, 
is  exceedingly  small,  for  they  can  t  stand  the  w  in¬ 
ters,  but  quite  a  number  have  always  worked  for  the 
Toronto  Street  Railway  under  Hubbard. 


ARE  PRAIRIE  DOGS  INTELLIGENT? 

It  is  an  amusing  sight  to  observe  the  prairie  dogs 
J  V  come  out  of  their  holes  and  sit  with  their  tiny  fore¬ 


feet  dangling  upon  their  breasts,  a  posture  that 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  little  old  men  taking 
their  ease  with  folded  arms.  These  nimble  busy- 
bodies  run  from  hole  to  hole  like  gossips  making 
their  rounds  and  hurrying  as  if  the  news  they  con¬ 
veyed  could  on  no  account  be  delayed. 

They  chatter  with  one  another  and  seem  to  brush 
their  gray  whiskers  in  a  knowing  sort  of  way  while 
exchanging  comments.  The  young  ones  are  easily 
trained,  are  quite  intelligent,  and  most  affectionate 
when  once  their  confidence  has  been  gained. 

People  who  live  in  the  sections  where  prairie  dog3 
flourish  aver  that  if  any  animals  can  talk  to  one  an¬ 
other,  these  are  surely  the  ones,  for  it  really  seems 
as  if  one  could  hear  them  carrying  on  a  conversa¬ 
tion.  They  proceed  from  hole  to  hole,  stopping  for 
a  short  time  to  say  a  few  words  to  an  acquaintance, 
and  then,  with  two  or  three  shakes  of  their  tails, 
away  they  go  to  the  next  hole. 

Sometimes  a  whole  family  of  prairie  dogs  will 
emerge  to  observe  the  passage  of  a  stranger,  and  on 
such  occasions  they  look  for  all  the  world  like  a 
well-to-do  family  of  the  country.  The  mother  is,  of 
course,  the  central  figure,  surrounded  by  her  prom¬ 
ising  offspring,  while  the  father  appears  somewhere 
in  the  background. 


BEAVERS  PLENTIFUL  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

Beaver  are  becoming  so  plentiful  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  that  residents  are  urging  the  State  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission  to  permit  an  open  season  for  their 
killing.  They  are  said  to  be  not  only  injuring  hand¬ 
some  trees  on  private  property,  but  to  be  destroying 
the  beauty  of  many  lakes  by  raising  the  water  level 
and  killing  many  trees  along  the  water’s  edge. 
Beaver  dams  also  have  in  many  cases  flooded  low 
sections  of  highways  and  low-lying  deer  yards  that 
have  been  in  use  for  many  years.  They  are  also 
spreading  into  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  re-estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  No  damage  is  reported  yet  from  the 
Catskills  but  the  Adirondacks  is  full  of  complaints 
about  these  industrious  and  valuable  animals. 

The  increase  of.  the  beaver  population  increases 
the  wild  life  of  the  Adirondacks  generally,  woods¬ 
men  here  say.  They  build  the  dams  that  set  back 
the  water,  storing  it  for  the  dry  midsummer  season, 
and  help  control  the  spring  floods;  provide  better 
pools  for  trout  to  lurk  in  and  make  inaccessible  any 
pools  that  fishermen  can  not  reach  and  where  game 
fish  are  given  a  better  chance  to  multiply,  permit 
breeding  grounds  for  wild  fowl  in  the  backsets  made 
by  the  dams,  and  in  various  other  ways  add  and 
conserve  the  water  of  the  wilderness. 
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PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 


ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


STEER  ON  RAMPAGE' 
Marksmen  from  an  infantry 
company  stationed  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
were  summoned  lately  to  kill  a 
steer  that  terrorized  a  district  in 
Brighton  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
It  had  escaped  from  the  abba- 
toir,  swam  across  the  Charles 
River  and  invaded  a  playground 
where  many  children  were  play¬ 
ing.  Sergt.  James  Stevenson 
ended  the  beast’s  career  with  a 
single  shut  between  the  eyes. 

CHASE  AFTER  STRAY  DEER 
Somwhere  in  the  woods  close 
to  Georgetown,  Del.,  there  is  a 
live  deer  at  large,  while  all  the 
sporting  blood  of  the  town  is  out 
with  dogs  trying  to  capture  the 
animal.  Where  the  deer  came 
from  or  how  it  got  here  is  a  mys¬ 
tery,  but  was  seen  early  last  eve¬ 
ning  by  several  persons  as*  it 
bounded  across  the  Du  Pont 
Boulevard,  jumped  a  wire  fence 
at  the  farm  of  Edgar  Short  and 
plunged  into  the  dense  brambles. 
There  have  been  no  deer  in  this 
section  for  years. 

FARMS  DECREASE  IN  SIZE 
Township  assessors  in  Gibson 
County,  Ind.,  declare  that  farms 
are  decreasing  in  size  but  in¬ 
creasing  in  number.  The  big 
farms  of  twenty-five  years  ago 


are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  largest  single  body  of  farm 
land  in  the  county  is  in  Wabash 
Township  and  contains  521 
acres.  The  small  farms  are  in 
the  majority  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  three  times  as  valuable 
as  the  big  farms  of  former  days. 
The  demand  for  small  farms  of 
forty  to  fifty  acres  is  increasing. 
Small  farms  as  a  rule  are  culti¬ 
vated  more  thoroughly  and  made 
to  produce  larger  yields. 


GOT  TUB  FULL  OF  RATS 
J.  C.  Boyd,  a  Nebraska 
farmer,  had  a  corncrib  that  was 
alive  with  rats.  The  other  day 
he  backed  his  tractor  up  to  it, 
turned  on  the  exhaust  and  gave 
them  a  gas  barage  equal  to  any 
put  on  in  the  war.  Few  rats  got 
out  of  the  crib  alive,  and  those 
that  did  were  so  weak  the  dogs 
had  no  trouble  in  gathering  them 
up.  The  result  was  a  tub  full  of 
dead  rats.  Two  years  ago  prairie 
dogs  took  the  farm  of  a  Western 
Kansas  man  near  Hill  City.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  attaching  a 
two-inch  hose  to  the  exhaust  of 
his  flivver  and  connecting  the 
other  end  with  the  burrows,  and 
this  ended  the  argument.  The 
fact  is  referred  to  here  merely  to 
show  that  as  usual  as  Kansas 
was  first  to  get  onto  the  scheme. 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 

$$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Hun dred^ s  ?I 
Coins  dated  before  1805.  Keep  ALL  old 
Money.  You  may  have  c®ius  ,w®1 
Large  Premium.  Send  10c.  to  4x6 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size 
Get  Posted  at  Once. 

OLAltKS  COIN  CO..  Bo*  aft.  La  Ber.  "•  *• 


DIAMOND  SQUIRT  BING. 

A  l'fludsome  Gilt  ring 
set  '  nil  a  brilliant,  a 
close  imitation  of  a  dia¬ 
mond.  Connected  with 
the  ring  is  a  small  rub¬ 
ber  ball  filled  with 
water,  which  is 
cealed  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand.  As  your 
friend  is  admiring  the 
stone  in  your  ring,  a 
gentle  pressure  on  the 
ball  will  throw  a  small 
stream  of  water  into  his 
face.  The  ball  can  be 

nstantly  filled  by  immersing  It  In 

SeeDb aTisaMe^  b&i°in  thes  palm  of 
"p^Sf’cSSi  b^mail  po^aid- 

*.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B  kl>n.  J*.  *♦ 


TRICK  CIGARETTE  BOX. 

This  one  is  a  corker!  Get  a  b®x 
away  If  you  want  to  have  a  barrel  of  Joy. 
Here’*  the  secret:  It  looks  like  an  orM* 
narr  red  box  of  Turkish  cigarettes.  But 
It  contains  a  trigger,  under  which  you  placa 
n  nnner  caD.  Offer  your  friend  a  smoae 
and  he  raises  the  lid  of  the  box.  That  ex- 
Dlodes  the  cap.  and  if  you  are  wise  you  will 
get  out  ot  sight  with  the  box  before  he  gets 
over  thinking  he  was  shot.  Price  15c.  post- 

Hal<F.  LANG.  1815  Centra  8t..  B’klyn.  N.  T. 


THE  HELLO  PUZZLE. 

Can  you  get  the  ring  off? 
This  puzzle  is  the  latest  cre¬ 
ation  of  Yankee  ingenuity. 
Apparently  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  remove 
the  ring  from  the  block,  but 
it  takes  hours  of  study  to 
discover  the  trick  unless  you  know  how  it  is 
done.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  10c;  3  for  25o. 
H.  F,  LANG,  1815  Centre  St„  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

TWO-CARD  MONTE. 

This  famous  trick  gets  theca 
all.  You  pick  up  a  card  and 
when  you  look  at  it  you  find 
you  haven’t  got  the  card  you 
thought  yeu  had.  Pric#  10c,  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

KKAK’W  SMITH  911  1  ..Ml  n  X  Ava..  N.  T. 


“ftfeving  Picture  Stories” 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players 
PRICE  SIX  CENTS  PER  COPY 

THE  BEST  FILM  MAGAZINE  ON  EARTH 

)  o2  Pages  of  Reading.  Maspuhcent  Colored  Cover  Portraits 
of  Prominent  Performers.  Out  Every  Friday. 

Each  number  contains  Five  Stories  of  the  Best  Films  on  the 
Screens — Elegant  Half-tone  Scenes  from  the  Plays — Interesting 
Articles  About  Prominent  People  in  the  Films — Doings  of 
Actors  and  Actresses  in  the  Studios  and  While  Picture-making — ■ 
Lessons  in  Scenario  Writing. 

THIS  LITTLE  MAGAZINE  GIVES  IOC  MOKE  FOB  IOCB 
MONEY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SIMILAR  PUB¬ 
LICATION  ON  THE  MARKET I 

Its  authors  are  the  very  best  that  money  can  procure;  its 
profuse  illustrations  are  exquisite,  and  its  special  article#  are  by 
the  greatest  experts  In  their  particular  line. 

Buy  a  copy  Now  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  ns  6  cents  in 
money  or  postage  stamps,  and  ws  wlU  mail  you  a mj  namber 
you  desire. 


HARRY  E.  W0LFF,  P«b,  1«S  W.  23d  St,  Now  York  City 


“MYSTERY  MAGAZINE” 

PUBLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY.  10  CENTS  A  COPY 

Haudsome  Colored  Covers — 48  Pages  of  Reading — Great 
Authors — Famous  Artists — Fine  Presswork 

It  contains  exciting  and  mysterious  detective  stories,  sketches, 
novelettes,  serials  and  a  large  amount  oi  other  interesting  matter. 
Order  a  copy  from  this  list. 


No. 


LATEST  ISSUES' 
N  o. 


28  THE  EVIL  EYE.  by  Charles 
Fulton  Oursler. 

2D  THE  THIRTEENTH 
DOOR,  by  Edith  Sessions 
Tupper. 

30  THE  GAME  OF  DETEC¬ 
TIVE  CAR EW.  by  Leonard 
Jerome. 

81  LAWMAKER  AND  LAW¬ 
BREAKER.  by  Beulah 
Poynter. 

38  THE  COUNTERFEIT 
HEIRESS,  by  inspector  J. 
Harrigan. 

33  TRACKED  TO  CHINA,  bv 
Chief  Roger  O'Brien. 


34  AFTER  THE  GERMAN 

SPIES,  by  May  Halsey  Mil¬ 
ler. 

35  THE  CLUE  IN  THE  BOX. 

by  Alexander  Douglas. 

30  TRAILED  BY  A  FRENCH 
DETECTIVE,  by  R.  Re- 
naud. 

37  A  DROP  OF  INK.  by  Liest. 

Robert  W.  Warden. 

38  THE  TEN  DOCTORS,  by 

Allan  Arnold  Fox. 

89  THE  STAIN  ON  PAGE  «L 
by  Charles  T.  Jordan. 

40  THE  MASKED  MYSTERY. 

by  Police  Sergeant  Kelly. 

41  THE  BLACK  SOUL.  by 

Beulah  Poynter. 


The  Famous  Detective  Story  Out  To-day  in  No.  42  is 
“SANCTUARY,"  by  William  Hamilton  Osborne 


FRANK  TOU8RY.  Publisher,  ltt  W.  Md  It..  New  Yerk  C%. 


Drunkards 


Saved 


Theae  18  Pictures  teH  their  ownIStory.  Even  a  Child  can  understand  Them. 

CONQUER  DRINK  HABIT  IN  72 

Act  drinker  may  completely  lose  the  craving  for  alcoholic  drinks  If  he  or  she  willingly  takes  ray  gentle, 
•afe  home  Remedy  for  only  three  days.  GUARANTEE  GIVEN.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  overcomes  the 
craving  and  wonderfully  Improves  the  health.  By  my  A  .Method  you  can  save  yourself  or  another 
person.  The  erfcvir.g  begins  to  disappear  m  a  few  hours  and  the  health  improves  every  minute!  An  aston¬ 
ishing  and  lasting  transformation!  Also,  1  supply  my  B  Method  whereby  the  DRUNKARD 
MAY  BE  SAVED  WITHOUT  HIS  KNOWLEDGE  safely  and  speedily  The  person 

SOON  BEGINS  TO  DETEST  SMELL  OR  TASTE  OF  LIQUOR 

despises  the  stuff,  and  nothing  can  induce  him  to  drink  it.  Any  wife,  mother  or  friend  can 
give  these  preparations  secretly  In  cotfee,  toa,  milk,  whisky,  beer  or  other  drink.  They  are  tasteless  and  otten  truly 
wonderful  mthe.r  action.  Do  not  confuse  them  with  numerous  worthless  things  that  are  being  advertised. 

My  Book  Con/cumns  of  an  Alcohol  Slave  tells  how  1  was  a  heavy  drinker  for  many  years  and  was  marvelously 
freed  from  the  drink  habit:  it  explains  how  the  same  joy  can  come  to  every  other  drlnkar.  My  Method  is  the  most 
Successful  In  the  world.  It  Is  the  lowest  priced  Treatment,  with  GUARANTEE.  Often  succeeds  atler  all 
others  fail.  Legions  of  testimonials  from  persons  willing  to  have  their  names  and  addresses  published,  so 
H  you  can  call  on  or  write  to  them.  1  will  send  my  book.  In  plain  wrapper,  postpaid, 
absolutely  free.  Write  for  it.  no  matter  how  long  person  has  been  a  drinker  or  how 
much  he  drinks.  Correspondence  strictly  confidential.  I  can  answer  as  well  by 
I  mail  as  If  you  call.  Write  tod  sty  If  you  can;  keep  this  adv.  and  show  others  In  need  of 

U.'iiS:  EDWARD  J.  WOODS,'  WK  (03.  Station  F, <  Raw  York,  N.  Y. 

HOTlCS.—  Y/oodi‘  Method  for  concurring  drxnk  nabtl,  u  enaereed  by  physician*  and  expert!  of  America  and 
Europe  as  the  QViekett,  but,  perfectly  soft  remedy .  Mr.  ffoode'  free  Beek  often  change!  dtspair  to  joy  l 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

There  are  over  2000  illustrationslof  Dia¬ 
monds,  Watches.  Jewelry,  etc.  What¬ 
ever  you  select  will  be  sent,  all  ship¬ 
ping  charges  prepaid. 

You  saa  and  examine  the  article 
right  in  your  own  hands. 

If  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth  of  purchase 
price  and  keep  it;  balance  divided  into  eight 
equal  amounts,  payable  monthly. 

LIBERTY  BONDS  ACCEPTED 


Watches 

Our  Catalog  illustrates 
and  describes  all  stand¬ 
ard  world  -  renowned 
Watches  —  solid  gold 
and  gold  filled  cases. 
Splendid  bargains  in  25- 
yearguaranteed  W  atches 
on  credit  terms  as  low  as 

$2.50  a  Month 


Special  Bargains 

Diamond  La  Val- 
lieres  -  -  -  -  $10  up 
Loftis7-Diamond  Solitaire 
Cluster  Scarf  Pins$75up 
Diamond-Set  Birth 
Month  Rings  -  •  8  up 

Diamond  Brooches  -  7  np 
Diamond  Ear  Screws  25  np 
Diamond  Studs  -  -  lO  up 
Diamond  Cuff  Links  5  up 
Wrist  Watches  -  -  20  up 
W atches.  Gold  Killed  13  up 
WE  HAVE  BEEN  IN  BUSINESS  OVER  60  YEARS 

The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  A  187  |08  N.  State  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL 
STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


Diamond  Rings''' 

Beautiful  Genuine  Dia¬ 
mond  Rings,  any  style 
H-K  solid  gold  mounting, 
wonderful  valuesatS25, 

$50,  $75.  $10O  and  up. 
EASY  CREDIT  TERMS 


GET  OK  THE 
VAUDEVILLE 


STAGE 

I  tan  yon  howl  Paacfnaticg  profcoaion.  Big  saj- 
ar1«a.  Erparlanca  Oiiaacaaaary.  RpirndiH  engage- 
mmuXM  »Jwayg  waiting  Opportunity  far  travel. 
Theatrical  amenta  endoraa  cry  method* *.  Thirty 
_  _  /♦**■•*  aap^Haoco  as  mana«*r  and  psrformcr. 

IJioatxatad  book,  “All  About  TaodtvlUa,  ”  PKEK. 
Wad  I  cant m  poata*  *  and  ata*a  aga  and  occupation. 

FREDERIC  LADELLE.SU  224. JACKS0K.  MICH. 

~%*MWre<itliny  Free 

1  W/- .  *  *2  w  wr«atlar.  Iv  »m  fit  b<»m«  by  mall. 
Aa  >  I  "  ‘•rf-li-e  pfei  ar-d  srwor-d'a  ■  har/u.jorm 
'nar  burns  and  Frar*  Cotcli.  Fraa  Look 

•  fmt  bww.  JvR'-rat  bolda.  block*  and  trick*  re¬ 

ad.  fv*r/  td*isf,  Ha  at  roar  healthy .  Handla 

wi •/*  w  for  fmm  book  Htataaga. 

■nar  Burns . 2**  1  Korn, 


FREE 


DIAMOND 
RING  OFFER 

Just  to  advertise  our  famous  Hawaiian  im* 
diamonda-the  greatest  discovery  the  world 
has  ever  knawn.  We  will  send  absolutely 
free  this  14k  gold  f.  ring,  set  with  a  l-2k 
Hawaiian  Im.  dtaTnond--in\>eautiful  ring  box 
postage  paid.  Pay  postmaster  $1.25  C.O.D. 
charges  to  cover  postage,  boxing,  advertis¬ 
ing.  handling,  etc.  If  you  can  tell  it  from  a 
real  diamond  return  and  money  refunded. 
Only  10,000  given  away.  Send  no  money 

Answer  quick.  Send  size  of  finger. 

KRAUTH  &  REED.Depf.315 

MASONIC  TEMPLE  CHICAGO 


dg.jOmsIts,  N»b. 


Big  rewards  are  frequently^  > 
°^ered  throughout  the  country 
many  are  standing  right  now— 
for  the  catching  of  criminals.  Finger  print  experta 
have  the  best  chance  of  winning  theso  great  rewards. 
For  the  finger  print  system  is  the  most  reliable  and 
effective  means  of  identification  known.  You  can  bo 
a  finger  print  expert.  Send  the  coupon  and  find  out 
how  you  can  master  this  new  and  fascinatingprofes- 
eion  in  your  spare  time  at  home.  Don’t  miss  this  big 
opportunity.  Send  coupon  today  and  get  our  free  book. 

Be  a  Finger  Print 

]8C,uL7fwg*Ul'e$-  f  Not  only  in  the  police 

departm  ents,  "but  in 
*  government  institution*, 

banks,  railroads,  insurance  companies  and  other  large 
industries,  finger  print  systems  are  being  installed 
under  tho  guidance  of  finger  print  experts.  You  can 
earn  from  $26.00  to  $60.00  a  week.  Right  now  there 
is  an  urgent,  unfulfilled  demand  for  experts. 

FREE  Book  on  Finger  Prints 

Send  the  coupon  now  for  our  valuable  book 
t  iling  all  about  finger  prints  and  their  uses;  ond 
about  the  big  opportunities  in  the  profession.  It  tells 
how  you  can  learn  In  o  short  time  at  home.  Special 
limited  offer  now.  Get  this  free  book  and  full 
particulars  while  It  lasts.  8end  the  coupon  at  once. 
Unfveralty  of  Appllod  Science 
Desk  1818, 1772  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago  ‘■■"•A 
Please  send  roe  absolutely  free  and  prepaid  your  new  2 
book  on  finger  prints.  Also  particulars  of  your  special  JS 
limited  offer.  1  assume  no  obligations  whatever. 


Name... 


Addreeo . 
Aoe...~— 


FREE 

Gold-plated  I,u>alller«  and 
Chain,  pair  Km  bob,,  Gold- 
plated  Eipanulan  Bracelet 
with  Im.  TVatfh,  guarantees 
quality  and  3  Gold-plated 
Rings  ALL  FREE  lor 
selling  only  15  pieces 
Jewelry  at  10  cents  each. 
Columbia  Novelty  Ce. 
hep.  27  Bust  Bolton,  Hus, 

ACROMATIC  TELESCOPE^ 

^YOW  WANT^ 


IWPfffi 


ON  SLA 


Made  upon  new  scientific  principles,  nicely  brass  bound 
with  powerful  lenses,  scientifically  ground.  Travelers, 
hunters,  farmers,  boy  scouts  and  everyone  needs  a  te¬ 
lescope.  Have  you  ever  enjoyed  the  marvels  of  a  tele¬ 
scop?  1  Each  telescope  guaranteed  Just  as  represented, 
or  money  promptly  refunded.  Sena  99  cents  to-day. 

1  > STERN  NOVELTY  CO.,  Dep,  63  177  E,  93  St.,New  York 


Oh  Boy 

Creat  Sport  wit 

CLAXOPHONE 


i,  Olri 

ort  with 


Isl 


Voice  Thrower 

Throw  your  voice  under  the 
table,  back  of  a  door,  Into  a 
trunk,  desk  It iBehool,  any  old 
place.  Big  FCN  fooling  Pod* 
dlera,  Peupemaa,  Friend*, 
anybody.  This  Olaxephone  is 
a  small  d erica  that  lays  on  your 
tongue  unseen,  always, ready 
for  use  by  anyone.  Claxophono  with 
fall  instructions,  also  8*',  of  Secret 
Writing  Tricks,  all  sent  for  f  f\Q 
one  dime.  No  stamps  I 

GLAXO  TRICK  CO.; 

Dept.S  New  Haven,  Conn* 

AEROPLANE 

Boys,  wo  have  a  real  Aeroplon# 
for  you.  Modeled  after  f&inoua 
war  monop  lanes.  Cal  led  the  Eagla 
becauno  of  its  long-soaring  flight* 
powerful  motive  power  carries  it 
right  off  the  ground.  Looks  fine  sail- 
jog  in  tha  air.  Strongly  built,  will  last 
longtime.  Length  28  in.  Wing  spread 
21  in.  Free  fur  selling  20  packages 
Bingo  Perfumed  Ironing  Wax  at  lOo 
each.  Orcer  s'-**** .  Send  no  money. 

Bingo  Co.  Dept  524  Blnghamt0!l*N.V. 

BHHilNGGlRL 

Of 

Photos  that  -  are  teal  snappy.  Artistic 
poses.  Sample  sheet,  29  miniature  pic¬ 
tures  and  prices  for  large  pictures  will  be 
sent  for  10  cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  NOVELTY  COMPANY 

“EVERYTHING  IN  NOVELTIES’' 
_  ASHEVILLE.  N _ C._ _ 

NEW  SCIENTIFIC  WONDER 


A  Li  C .  sh-ver  ONLY. B I G  Fu  RT - "^eaBanM 

f»  OVCi  You  apparently  sea  thrx  Clothes,  Wood. 
Uwlu  Stone,  any  object.  Soe  Bones  in  Flesh, 
A  magic  trick  novelty  Fee*  with  each  X  Ray. 

MARVEL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  13.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

TOO  FAT? 

Get  s  small  box  of  Oil  M 
Korsin  (In  capsules)  at  any  drui 
store.  Follow  slmplt  directleni 
and  reduce  at  least  one  pound, 
average,  weekly  under  $109  guar, 
antee.  Absolutely  wholesome;  en¬ 
dorsed  by  physicians.  The  fat 
seems  to  melt  away.  By  proper 
reducUon  you  wlU  make  wonder¬ 
ful  gain  In  physleal  and  men¬ 
tal  energy.  Add  years  ts  ysui 
III#.  Bamember  Oil  #f  Korsin. 
Non-purgative:  n*  thyroli ,  At 


th* 

FREE 

pany,  NG-10S,  Station  F,  New 


ml*  :  or  wgits'  lDi 
90k  to  Korsin  Oaos- 


r — -  -  —  .,  H,w  ivre  oiu>  Best  method 

In  the  world  to  become  slsndsr  quickly  safslr 
pensively— and  stay  thin.  Every  over-stout 
woman  should  lose  weight  end  laanr.v* 


BOOK  OlV 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Uallod  fro#  i#  a  ay  addrou  by 

America’s 

tbt  Autk#r 

Pioneer 

H.  CUY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  Slit  Street,  New  Ytrk| 

.  Oooupation... 


Ihndsonie  Gold  Filled  Signet  FREE 


Ring  Guirtnieeil  lor  3  Years 

To  niak#  friand*  and  to  Introduce  our  Mi 
Alno  and  King  Bargains.  a«pd  1ft  eta 
6  month*  aghafrlptian.  anclthlti  Rl 

•loo 


months  •  uWrlptton.  and  thU  Rln*.  you* 


PERSONAL— Continued 

GET  MARRIED.  Best  matrimonial  magazine  published. 
Mailed  free  American  Distributor.  Blairsville.  i'a. 

LITTLE  ADS 

MARRY.  Many  successful  through  our  efforts.  Far- 

ticulars  free.  Personal  Club,  217  Parkway  Biug., 

Write  to  Riker  &  King,  Advertising  Offices,  118  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City, 
or  8  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  for  particulars  about  advertising  in  this  magazine. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MARRY  FOR  SPEEDY  MARRIAGE;  absolutely  the 
best,  largest  In  the  country;  established  14  years,  thou¬ 
sands  wealthy  members,  both  sexes,  wishing  early 
riage,  confidential  descriptions  free.  The  Old  Rename 
Club.  Mrs.  W’rubel,  732  Madison.  Oakland,  Cal. 

AIDS  TO  EFFICIENCY 

ELECTRICITY  made  simple.  233  pages.  108  illustrations, 
$1  each  prepaid,  or  send  for  circulars.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  M.  E.  Krayblll.  Jr.,  Bolling  Springs,  Pa. 

FOR  THE  HEALTH 

DO  YOU  KNOW  someone  who  has  the  drink  habit? 

Would  you  like  to  see  him  freed  of  it  so  that  ho  will 
bo  a  noble,  upright,  healthy,  good-hearted,  prosperous, 
steady  man?  If  so  write  for  confidential  information  to 
Edw.  J.  Woods  DF-601,  Station  F,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LONELY  MAIDEN,  26.  would  marry.  Write  for  pic¬ 
ture.  Box  150K.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

MARRY;  MANY  RICH.  Particulars  for  stamp.  Mrs. 
Morrison.  3053  W.  Holden  St..  Seattle,  Wash. 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  revise  poems. 

write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure  publlcaUon.  Sub¬ 
mit  poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway  Studios,  165C. 
Fitzgerald  Building,  New  York. 

IF  YOU  WISH  a  pretty  and  wealthy  wife,  write  me. 

Stamped  envelope  for  reply.  Lillian  E.  Sproul,  Station 
FT,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

K  ORB  LAX.  Regulates  bowels;  overcomes  constipation, 
helps  reduce  superfluous  fat.  Aids  in  Improving  your 
health,  figure  and  complexion.  Box,  postpaid,  fqr  9 
three-ct.  stamps.  Korein  Co.,  ND-601,  Station  F, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

SCIENTIFIC 

DO  THE  DEAD  RETURN?  With  my  thirty  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  I  know  they  do.  How  you  may  find  it  out 
through  your  own  development.  Booklet  free.  Add; 
Psychic  School,  Dept.  A,  1964  Thompson  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Kan. 

AGENTS  v 

AGENTS,  make  big  profits,  selling  our  extracts,  per¬ 
fumes,  cold  creams,  face  powders,  spices,  medicines, 
etc. ;  beautiful  high-grade  line ;  axoluslve  territory ; 
sample  soap  free.  Lacassiaa  Cs.,  Dept.  259,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE,  pet  dogs  of  all  varieties.  Stamp  for  list. 
Shadydell  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 

$60  WEEKLY.  Newest  seller  creating  sensaUen.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory.  Goods  postpaid.  Act  quick.  Modern 
Specialty  Co..  Dept.  K,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

SILK  REMNANTS.  Largest  packages  yet  offered.  Stuare 
of  stamped  satin  free  with  every  paokaga.  12  cts. 
Mfgrs.  Agency,  Portland,  Me. 

SPIRITISM,  WHAT.— Hundred  page  booklet,  gives 
Bible  key  to  this  phenomena,  19  cts.  Mr*.  G.  Brown, 
York.  Pa..  R.  2. 

FIBER  BROOMS  outwear  S  corn  brooms;  guaranteed  one 
year.  Agents  wanted;  women,  men.  Working  sample, 
SI. 25,  postpaid.  Keystone  Fiber  Broom  Company,  £26 
Duquesne  Way.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

$11  TO  $36  WEEKLY  in  your  spare  time  doing  special 
advertising  work  among  the  families  of  your  city. 
Ne  experience  necessary.  Write  to-day  far  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  American  Products  Co.,  1362  American  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

YOUR  FUTURE  predicated  on*  year  for  stamp,  dime, 
btrthdate.  Mme.  E.  A.  Fisher,  Somerville,  Tenn. 

YOUR  LIFE  STORY  In  the  stars.  Send  birth  date  and 

dime  for  trial  reading.  Eddy,  646  East  65th,  Chicago, 
U.  S.  A.,  Apartment  T3. 

ART  AND  DEN  PICTURES 

ORIENTAL  DANCER;  phe  does  real  Salome  wiggle, 

sealed  25  cts.  Hamilton  Mfg.,  Barnes  City,  Iowa, 

LADIES  WANTED,  and  MEN,  too,  to  address  envel¬ 
opes  and  mail  advertising  matter  at  home  for  large 
mall  order  firms,  spare  or  whole  time.  Can  make 
$19  to  $35  wkly.  No  capital  or  experience  required. 
Book  explains  everything;  send  16  cts.  to  cover  postage, 
etc.  Ward  Pub.  Co..  Box  77.  Tilton,  N.  H. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

“PICTURE  OF  THE  NAKED  TRUTH,”  eur  latest 
novelty,  25  cts.,  postpaid.  Sobchak  Bros.,  6247  Mont¬ 
rose  Bird.,  Chicago. 

PEARL  MINING.— Did  you  ever  stop  te  think  what 

becomes  of  the  pearl  after  the  clam  died?  Thou¬ 
sands  of  clams  die  every  year  with  pearls  In  them. 
The  pearl  doesn't  decay.  Lot  me  tell  you  hew  and 
♦here  to  find  them.  Send  $1.00  to  W.  G.  Sheets, 
Room  8.  Wlcke  Bldg.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

OUTDOOR  SPORT  AND  ADVENTU RE.— Just  the  kind 
of  reading  you  like  best — three  big  Issues  of  NA¬ 
TIONAL  SPORTSMAN  MAGAZINE  for  about  half  regu¬ 
lar  price.  Send  25  cts.  In  stamps  or  coin  to-day  for 
this  big  bargain.  National  Sportsman  Magazine,  B21 
Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL 

HAPPY  CHILDHOOD  DAYS.— Now  aong,  lust  out 
Catchy  melody,  11  cts.,  prepaid.  Albert  Price,  care 
General  Delivery.  Toledo.  Ohio: 

LIVE  BOOKS  for  sale.  List  free.  The  Duvals,  635 
St.  Anns  Avc. ,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Dept.  B. 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  writs  music. 

guarantee  publisher’s  acceptance.  Submit  poems  on 
patriotism,  love  or  any  subject  Chester  Musia  Co.,  926 
So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  249,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  revise  poems, 
write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure  publication.  Sub¬ 
mit  poems  on  any  subject.  Breadway  Studios.  165C, 
Fitzgerald  Building,  New  York. 

KODAKERS:  How  would  you  like  to  get  a  9x11  en¬ 
largement  of  your  best  negative  free?  Drop  us  a  card 
right  now  asking  about  1L  Films  developed  at  10  cts. 
per  roll,  prints  8  cts.,  4  and  5  cts.  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ford’s  Fot*  Studio,  Elleosburg.  Wash. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

MAKE  $25.00  DAILY.  Easily.  Particulars  and  sam¬ 
ples.  quarter.  Joseph  Krajio,  1433  ScovUle  Ave.,  S. 
W.,  Canton,  0. 

WRITE  A  SONG — Love.  Mother,  Home,  Childhood, 
patriotic  or  any  subject.  I  compose  music  and 
guarantee  publication.  Send  words  to-day.  Thomas 
Merlin,  293  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 

MILLIONS  are  suffering  with  Rheumatism.  Most  Im¬ 
portant  discovery  of  the  age.  A  herb  that  actually 
drives  the  most  stubborn  case  of  Rheumatism  entirely 
out  of  the  system.  People  write  us  and  say  they  are 
astounded  at  the  results,  especially  on  the  kidneys.  Just 
think  of  the  money-making  possibilities.  Representatives 
wanted.  $1.12  pound,  postpaid;  16  pounds  $3,  express 
paid.  Rheumatism  Herb  Co.,  Venice,  California. 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  revise  poems. 

write  muslo  and  guarantee  te  secure  publication.  Sub¬ 
mit  peems  ou  any  subject.  Broadway  Studios,  1650, 
Fitzgerald  Building.  New  York. 

MAGIC.  Be  a  LION  at  home.  Entertaining  with  magic, 
tricks  and  puzzles.  Big  catalogue  R.  K.  25  cts.  Mar- 
tinka  A  Ce.,  Inc.,  Harry  Heudlnl,  Pres.,  493  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

PATENTS 

PATENTS,  TRADE  MARKS,  copyrights.  Write  for 
information.  L.  G.  Grossman,  Victor  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

TURN  YOUR  SPARE  time  Into  dollars.  We  start  you 
free.  Sell  the  best  laundry  tablet.  Washes  clothes 
without  rubbing.  Bells  for  15  cts.  a  package.  Send 
for  free  sample  and  agents'  offer.  L.  A.  Knight  Co., 
144  Market  Btreet,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

BOYS:  20  latest  Hot  Air  Cards  with  big  bunch  of 
magazines,  printed  matter  sent  you  for  13  cts.,  coin  or 
stamps.  Empire  Supply  Company,  24  Norris  Ave., 
Pawtucket,  B.  I. 

PERSONAL 

MARRY.  For  sure  success  hundred  select  wealthy 
members,  both  eex,  wishing  marriage;  strictly  con¬ 
fidential;  most  reliable;  years  experience  In  this  work; 
only  honcrablo  people  wanted.  Free  list.  The  Suc¬ 
cessful  Cupid.  Mrs.  Cappel,  Box  116,  Oakland,  Cal. 

WONDERFUL  VALU E— Dazzling  tekar  diamond,  mount¬ 
ed  In  ladles'  beautiful  gold-filled  ring.  59  cts..  propaid. 
R  Harrison,  105  Walker  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

COINS  AND  STAMPS 

STAMPS,  50  VARIETIES.  Transvaal,  Brazil,  Peru, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  etc.,  and  Album  16  cts.  1,090  mixed 
49  cts.  60  different  U.  S.  25  cts.  1,099  hinges  16  cts. 
List  free.  I  buy  stamps.  C.  Stegman,  693T  Cote 
Brllllante,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

TOBACCO  or  8nuff  Habit  cured  or  no  pay.  $1  1/ 

cured.  Remedy  »ent  en  trial.  Superba  Co.,  PC, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  revise  poems. 

wrlto  music  and  guarantee  to  secure  publication.  Sub¬ 
mit  poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway  Studies,  165C, 
Fitzgerald  Building.  New  York. 

GENUINE  INDIAN  BASKETS— Wholesale  *nd  retail. 

Catalogue.  GilhRm.  Highland  Bprlngs.  Cal. 

STAMPS:  105  mixed,  lncl.  China,  etc.,  2  cts.;  Album 
(509  pictures),  8  cts.  Bullard.  No.  26.  Sta.  A,  Boston. 

1  PAY  CASH.  10  cts.  each,  for  name*.  Send  25  cU.  for 
blanks.  L  BllTerthom.  Yale,  Mich. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 

DETECTIVE8  and  INVESTIGATORS  make  large  In¬ 
comes.  Excellent  opportunities  to  travel.  Be  your 
own  boss.  Short  hour*.  We  Instruct  you  at  a  nominal 
cost.  Particular*  free,  Write  American  School  of 
Criminology.  Dept  11,  Detroit,  Miah. 

MARRY  FOR  WEALTH  and  happiness.  The  Guiding 
Star  will  show  you  the  way.  Mailed  free  and  sealed. 
D.  B.  Austin,  Drawer  712.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

MAIL  us  15  cts.  with  any  size  film  for  development 
and  6  velvet  prints.  Or  *end  u*  6  negative*  any  size 
and  15  cts.  for  6  prints.  8x16  mounted  enlargement  IS 
cts.  Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Phot*  Finishing 
Co..  223  Bell  Are.,  Roaneke.  Ye. 

MARRY  RICH,  hundreds  anxious,  description  list  free, 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  Select  Club,  Dept.  A,  Em¬ 
poria.  Kansas. 

I U  praotica  B0T«r  f«J1« — ft  build* 
>«•*  brawn  **«  wuaola,  Itlai 


Stop  Snuffling! 

£o.«alac,  kawklas,  .pittite  ul  ..uskies,' 
Why  4*  yes  hare  catarrh  un>w^T<« 


e.t  hors 


catarrh— r.o  entrant,  t! 
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lues*.  eV>«n*ah.  Intectin..— all  become  af¬ 
fected.  Yeti  tan  never  enj.r  geed  he.llhjf 
roa  h»v#  eeUgrrhl  g.aw.u’tb.  cBL-I.imn 
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Build  Yourself  Up 
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STRONGFORTISM 
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▼iffor  tinqYlrluty— and  parro*’-  - 

tali tjr  and  kaap  jr 
tion  1 8  now.  or 
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r#  too  ct«ut  or  too  thin,  flat  cheated,  or  roqod  thoul- 
Jtar  It.  It  will  p; aka  to«  grow  In 
.  Mf  f raatora  your  rl- 
our  force#  vital,  ho  matter  what  yqur  ooadl- 

_ _  ^ hut bablta  you  contracted  or  Indulged  1d—i  will 

show  that  you  can  renew  youraelf.  You  want  U  be  atron m, 
healthy— avirlla  mao — you  waatto  be  all  that  a  man  annbt  to  be 
end  1  can  and  will  ahow  you  bow  to  make  youraelf  the  naan 
that  la  desireble  from  oeary  atandpelnt. 
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•apersea  and  f  will  ts'nd  »b;  ■>/•••!  f'rwr*atlon  and  Con- 
sarvetlon  §1  Health,  |tf#n|tli  and  Mental  Knarfly.** 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

O  Physical  and  Health  Specialist  • 

744  Park  Butldin*  Newark,  N.  J. 


ADD  TO  YOUR  WEIGHT 

Would  you  like  to  add  several  pounds  of 
healthy  flesh?  Do  you  fting  for  the  Joys  of 
tranquillity  and  robust  health?  Do  you 
wish  to  add  to  your  efficiency — to  become 
able  to  do  better  work,  thereby  Increasing 
your  earning  power? 

Here's  a  prescription:  Av«aa  estiva,  a 
highly  concentrated  extract  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  nutritive  principle  of  oats:  phosphorus, 
the  renowned  nutritive  nerve  stimulant;  nux 
vomica,  the  widely  recognised  stimulant 
tonic;  mulra  puama,  a  strong  vitalizing 
root  extract.  These  ingredients  should  Im¬ 
prove  the  appetite  and  aid  1j»  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  health,  flesh  and  muscle  when  taken 
In  properly  prepared  form  in  connection 
with  special  simple  directions. 

These  ingredients,  In  carefully  compounded 
proportions  for  your  safe  personal  use,  are 
found  In  Woods  vigor  Tabulea,  of  which  you 
may  obtain  a  box,  postpaid,  by  sending  $1 
to  E.  J.  Woods,  Inc.,  VB-103,  Station  F. 
New  York,  N.  I. 

For  underweight,  lack  af  development, 
general  weakness,  brain  fag,  exhaustion  due 
to  overwork  or  excesses:  to  combat  bad 
effects  of  smoking  or  chewing  or  snuff  using; 
for  nervousness,  spells  of  depression,  after 
effects  of  long  strain  apon  the  nerves  or 
organs  of  the  body,  paleness,  for  overcom¬ 
ing  the  depressing  effects  of  secret  bad  hab¬ 
its,  for  timidity,  feelings  of  fear,  lack  of  good 
blood,  enervation  and  numerous  other  forms 
of  weakness,  try  Woods  Vigor  Tabmles. 


YANKEE  PUB.  CO,  TILTON,  N.  XL 


regular,  gasoline 
driven  automobile  to  tome 
boy  oi  girl  juet  for  spending  a  little  «pare  time  among 
neighbor*  and  friendr.  F.nna  S5  miles  per  hoar;  holds 
two  people;  especially  built  end  designed  for  boyaand 
It  loojcs  like  a  tiOOO.OO  racing  automobile:  ha 


girls 


up-to-date  wire  wheels 
on 


(2000.00  racing  automobile:  has 

- :  r  ?n-akid  tires;  powerful  gas-  , 

ino  engine;  runs  60  miles  on  a  gallon  of  geschno,  J 
Itw.lltnke  you  quickly  and  safely  ererywhere. 

etna  of  otnerprizes.  Hurry — write 
co  end  I  will  send  yon  my  «»»y  plan 
this  $334.00  automobile  and  other 


your  Harem  and 


oner  1 
Adore 


Quick 


CY  SEYMQUR  AUTO  CO. 

408  Bats  via.  IHiaeic 


^  Wonderful  Victory 

Over  Baldness 

HAIR  GROWN  ON  MR.  BRITTAIN’S  BALD  HEAD 
BY  INDIANS’  MYSTERIOUS  OINTMENT 


My  bead  at  the  top  and  back  was  abso¬ 
lutely  bald.  The  scalp  was  shiny.  An  ex¬ 
pert  said  that  he  thought  the  hair  roots 
were  extinct,  and  there  was  no  hope  ot 
my  ever  having  a  new  hair  growth. 

let  now,  at  the  age  of  6fi,  I  have  a  luxurl- 
~tt  growth  of  soft,  strong,  lustrous  hair! 
No  trace  of  baldness. 

Indians’  Secret  of  Hair  Growth 

At  a  time  when  I  had  »ecome  discouraged 
at  trying  various  h«ur  lotions,  tonics, 
specialists’  treatments,  etc.,  I  came  across, 
in  my  travels,  a  Cherokee  Indian  '‘medicine 
«  man”  who  had  an  elixir  that  he  guarnn- 
|P  teed  would  grow  my  hair.  Although  I  had 
no  faith,  1  gave  it  a  trial.  To  my  amaze¬ 
ment  a  light  fuzz  soon  appeared.  It  devel¬ 
oped,  day  by  day,  into  a  regular  healthy 
'  growth  end  ere  long  ray  hair  was  as  pro¬ 
lific  as  in  my  youthful  days. 

That  1  was  amazed  and  happy  Is  express¬ 
ing  my  state  of  mind  mildly. 


Hair  Grew  Luxuriantly 

Obviously,  the  hair  roots  had  not  been 
dead,  but  were  dormant  in  the  scalp,  await¬ 
ing  the  fertilizing  potency  of  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  pomade. 

It  became  my  sudden  determination  to 
_  possess  the  recipe  or  secret  if  I  could.  Hav- 
*  lng  used  my  most  persuasive  arguments 
^  which  convinced  the  aged  savant  of  my  sin¬ 
cerity  and  that  he  had  only  fairness  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  me,  1  succeed’d  in  gaining  tho  se- 
^  cret  recipe  by  *  giving  him  a  valuable  rifle 
S'  In  exchange. 


I  Put  the  Secret  Away 


i 


My  regular  business  took  all  my  time, 
however,  and  I  was  compelled  to  forego  my 

plans  to  introduce 
the  wonderful  ko-' 
tal-ko  (which  I 
call  for  short  ko- 
(alko)  and  1  put 
the  secret  aside 
for  some  years. 

That  my  own 
hair  growth  was 
p  e  r  rn  a  nen  t  has 
been  amply 
proved. 

My  honest 
belief  Is  that 
hair  roots 
rarely  die 
even  when 
the  hair 
falls  out 
through  dan- 
dru  ff.  fever. 


excessive  dry¬ 
ness  o  r  other 
disorders.  I  am 
convinced,  a  n  d 
am  sure  many 
scientists  will 
agree,  that  the 
hair  roots  be- 
c  o  m  e  Imbedded 
within  the  scalp, 
covered  by  hard 
akin,  so  that 
they  are 
like  bulbs 
or  seeds  in 
a  bottle 
which  will 
grow  when 
fertilized. 

Shampoos 
(which  con¬ 
tain  alka 
1 1  s)  an 
hair 

which  con¬ 
tain  alco¬ 
hol  are  enemies  to  the  hair,  aa  they  dry  It. 
making  it  brittle. 

The  Secret  Now  Revealed 

Recently  I  was  Induced,  while  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  London,  to  introduce  Kotalko, 
the  Indian  hair  elixir.  It  met  with  an  im¬ 
mediate  demand  and  has  since  been  Intro¬ 
duced  throughout  England  and  France, 
where,  despite  the  war.  It  is  having  a  great 
sale.  Its  popularity  comes  chiefly  from  the 
voluntary  endorsements  of  users.  Many  per¬ 
sons — men,  women  and  children — are  report¬ 
ing  new  hair  growth.  Some  cases  were 
really  more  extraordinary  than  my  own. 
For  instance,  a  lady  reported  that  Kotalko 
grew  a  beautiful  supply  of  blond  hair  (her 
natural  shade)  after  her  head  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  bald  since  a  fever  nine  years  previ¬ 
ously  and  she  had  worn  a  wig  ever  since. 

A  military  officer  had  a  bald  spot  which 
had  been  growing  larger  for  some  time. 
Within  a  few  w.eeks  it  was  completely  cov¬ 
ered. 

I  could  mention  numerous  examples.  Now, 
having  made  arrangements  here,  1  intend  to 
supply  Kotalko,  according  to  the  genuine 
Indians'  formula  to  whomsoever  wlsiie#  to 
obtain  it. 

Recipe  Given  Free 

The  recipe  I  shall  be  pleased  to  mail,  free. 
Address:  John  Hart  Brittain,  BG-103,  Sta¬ 
tion  F,  New  York,  N.  Y.  When  you  have 
grown  new  hair  please  send  me  a  letter  giv¬ 
ing  the  facts  for  my  flies. 


A  CLEAR  SKIN 

T>zema,  Acne,  Pimples,  Eruptions,  Blem¬ 
ishes,  Blotches,  Blackheads,  etc.,  absolutely 
banished  in  5  to  )0  days.  Write  for  folder  2. 
It  reveals  q,hat  skin  comfort  and  greater 
bappfnc-i^  thelv  really  is  for  vou. 

FORSYTH  LABORATORY, 

Box  294,  Station  C,  T.ob  Angeles,  Cal. 


Three 
ways  to 
reduce 
your 
weight 

Particular#  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
Hall  Co.Drpt  B-1 24 St.  Louii.  Mo. 


SORE  LEGS  HEALED 


:-»r*,  Eolsried  Vdn«,  Eczema  he»Po 
HPTrf  .  -  . 


Or-" 

»  *  >r/  mor/  Write  for  hook  "How  to  He»l  Mjl 

I>#»  »i  Hon*."  DMcrlb*  you r  c**«. 

*-  A-  Liter.  14k/  Or  MB  ft  By  Avtou*.  Mlleauk**.  WIb 


WITH  THIO  . 

SAFETY  HAIR  CUTTER 

If  yon  can  COMB  your  hair  you  can  ent  your 
own  hair  with  this  chut  cl  on  •  furcation.  Cota 
the  hair  any  ce Aired  Hapth,  abort  or  loop, 
loes  tn*  Job  aa  nicely  aa  any  barbar  tn  quarter 
m*,  b afore  your  own  rrirror.  You  can  cot  tho 
n’a  hair  at  borne  in  a  jiffy*  Can  ba  need  as  an 
ire  the  face  or  finish  around  temple  or  waefc. 


«3i?3Se 


the  hair  uny  dcairci 
*  Boeo  tn*»  job  on  nicoly 
S  time,  before  yoor  own  inrrwr, 

Iren’a  heir  at  booie  in  a  jiffy.  Ci 
ordinary  ra*or  to  ahere  the  faco  or  Pnioh  ground  temple 
Shammed  like  any  rr%anr.  Luet*  a  lifetime.  Saree  Ua 
time  ntina.  PRICE  OrW.Y  36oj-  Kxtrn  Blades 

lOHftsctt  sierra  *  co_  o.it.  H2205*124  M- 


Tobacco  Blindness 

Although  tobacco  does  not  seem  to  do  any 
harm  to  some,  many  are  injured  by  smok¬ 
ing  or  chewing.  One  serious  form  is  amau¬ 
rosis,  a  nervous  blindness.  Heart  failure, 
cancer,  nervous  breakdowns,  etc.,  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  tobacco.  A  book  telling  how  to 
overcome  the  addiction  of  smoking,  chewing 
or  snuff  using,  easily  and  quickly,  will  be 
mailed  free  by  the  author.  Edward  J.  Woods. 
TK-103.  Station  V.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


LEARN  EOW  TO  BREATHE  RITE  FOR  1IF  ALTH I 

SHUT  YGUR  MOUTH 1  Dreathc  Through  Yonr 

unui  iuun  inuuiii,  Nose  as  Walurc  ,ntcnded 


Avoid  dan- 
e  e  r  o  u  s 
mouth 
breothinir 
which  courts 
deadly  infec¬ 
tion  of  limits 
and  throat 
Uiru  improp¬ 
er  breath  inir. 

The  afr  is  full  of  rfm-  annoyance  a 

lent  ffermo,  mouth  J  “Brea  the-Rjto" 

breathers  1  n  h  a  I  m  of  *old  w,ra 

them  and  aro  in  and  aluminum  pads, 

constant  peril.  f  f  Indorsed  by  phyal- 

Wear  without  x/  cians. 

Best  Supply  Houses  Have  Them.  Booklet  Free.  Price  $2.00 
BREATHE-R1TE  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Ann  Arbcr,  Mich* 


“I  am  eighty-three  years  old  and  I  doctored 
for  rheumatism  ever  since  I  came  out  of  the 
army,  over  50  years  ago.  Like  many  others,  I 
spent  money  freely  for  so-called  ‘cures’  and  I 
have  read  about  ‘Uric  Acid’  until  I  could  al¬ 
most  taste  it.  I  could  not  sleep  nights  or  walk 
without  pain;  my  hands  were  so  sore  and  stilf 
1  could  not  hold  a  pen.  But  now  I  am  again  la 
active  business  and  can  walk  with  ea.-e  or  write 
all  day  with  comfort.  Friends  are  surprised  at 
the  chaDge.”  You  might  just  as  well  attempt 
to  put  out  a  fire  with  oil  as  try  to  get  rid  of 
your  rheumatism,  neuritis  and*  like  complaints 
by  taking  treatment  supposed  to  drive  Uric 
Acid  out  of  your  blood  and  body.  It  took  Mr. 
Ashelman  fifty  years  to  find  out  the  truth.  He 
learned  how  to  get  rid  of  the  true  cause  of  his 
rheumatism,  other  disorders  and  recover  his 
strength  from  “The  Inner  Mysteries,”  now 
being  distributed  free  by  an  authority  Avho  de¬ 
voted  over  twenty  years  to  the  scientific  study 
of  this  trouble.  If  any  reader  of  this  paper 
wishes  “The  Inner  Mysteries  of  Rheumatism” 
overlooked  by  doctors  and  scientists  for  cen¬ 
turies  past,  simply  send  a  postcard  or  letter  to 
IT.  P.  Clearwater,  534-C  Street,  Hallowell,  Maine. 
Send  now,  lest  you  forget!  If  not  a  sufferer 
yourself,  cut  out  this  notice  and  hand  this  good 
news  and  opportunity  to  some  afficted  friend. 
All  who  send  will  receive  it  by  return  mail 


l 


Makes  9  Out  of  10 


Doctors  declare  that  more  than  70  non* 
organic  diseases  can  be  traced  to  Acid- 
Stomach.  Starting  with  indigestion,  heart¬ 
burn,  belching,  food-repeating,  bloat,  sour, 
gassy  stomach,  the  entire  system  eventually 
Becomes  affected,  every  vital  organ  suffering 
In  some  degree  or  other.  You  see  these  vic¬ 
tims  of  Acid-Stomach  everywhere  — people 
who  are  subject  to  nervousness,  headache, 
insomnia,  biliousness— people  who  suffer  from 
rheumatismriumbago, sciatica  and  aches  and 
pains  all  over  the  body.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
about  9  people  out  of  10  suffer  to  some  extent 
from  Acid-Stomach.  « 

If  yon  suffer  from  stomach  trouble  or,  even 
if  you  do  not  feel  any  stomach  distress,  yet  ar® 
weak  and  ailing,  feel  tired  and  dragged  out, 
lack  pep”  and  enthusiasm  and  know  that 
something  is  wrong  although  you  cannot 
locate  the  exact  cause  of  your  trouble— you 
naturally  want  to  get  back  your  grip  on 
health  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  take 
EATONIO,  the  wonderful  modern  remedy 
that  brings  quick  relief  from  pains  of  indiges¬ 
tion,  belching,  gassy  bloat,  etc.  Keep  your 
stomach  strong,  clean  and  sweet.  See  how 
your  general  health  improves— bow  quickly 
the  old-time  vlm.vigoraDd  vitality  comeback! 

Get  a  big  60c  box  of  EATONIO  from  your 
druggist  today  It  Is  guaranteed  to  please 
you.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  your  druggist 
will  refund  yonr  money. 


ATONIC 


Snorenomore1 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 


— LATEST  ISSUES— 

1079  Jack  Wright's  Flying  Torpedo;  or,  The  Black  Demons  of 
Dismal  Swamp.  By  "Noname.” 

1080  High  Ladder  Harry,  the  Young  Fireman  of  Freeport  J  or. 

Alwavs  at  the  Top.  Hv  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden.  -j-.  « 

1081  llo  Chests  of  Gold;  or.  The  Aztecs  Buried  Secret.  By  Rich¬ 

ard  R.  Montgomery. 

1082  Pat  Malloy;  or.  An  Irish  Boy’s  Pluck  and  Buck. 

1083  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Sea  Ghosts,  or.  A  Strang 

Under  Water  Journey.  By  "Nonarne. 

1054  Sixty  Mile  Sam;  or.  Bound  to  Be  on  Time.  By  Jas. 

Merritt. 

1055  83  Degrees  North  Latitude;  or,  The  Handwriting  in  the  ice¬ 

berg.  By  Howard  Austin. 

1056  Joe,  the  Actor’s  Boy;  or,  Famous  at  Fourteen.  By  N.  S. 

Wood. 

1087  Dead  Ioj  5  Years;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Madhouse.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

1088  Broker  Bob;  or.  The  Youngest  Operator  in  Wall  Street.  By 

H.  K.  Shackleford.  _  ,  „ 

1089  Boy  Pards;  or,  Making  a  Home  on  the  Border.  By  an  uiu 
Scout 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  6  cent*  per  copy,  in 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher, . 


1090  The  Twenty  Doctors;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Coast.  B 
Thos.  II.  Wilson 

1091  The  Boy  Cavalry  Scout;  or,  Life  in  the  Saddle.  By  Ge 

A.  Gordon. 

1092  The  Boy  Firemen;  or.  Stand  by  the  Machine.  By 

Chief  Warren. 

1093  Rob,  the  Runaway;  or,  From  Office  Boy  to  Partner.  F. 

Draper. 

1091  The  Shattered  Glass;  or,  A  Country  Boy  in  New  Yo 
John  B.  Dowd. 

1095  Lightning  New,  the  Boy  Scout;  or,  Perils  in  the  Wc 
Genl.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

109G  The  Grav  House  on  the  Rock ;  or,  The  Ghosts  of  Bal 
Hall.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

1097  A  Poor  Boy’s  Fight;  or,  The  Hero  of  the  School.  By  I 

Austin. 

1098  Captain  .Tack  Tempest,  the  Prince  of  the  Sea.  By 

Thos.  W.  Wilson. 

1099  Billy  Button,  the  Young  Clown  and  Bareback  Rid 

Berton  Bertrew. 

1100  An  Engineer  at  16;  or,  The  Prince  of  the  Lightning  I 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

1101  To  the  North  Pole  in  a  Balloon.  By  Berton  Bertre 

1102  Kit  Carson’s  Little  Scout;  or.  The  Renegade'/;  Doom. 

1103  From  the  Street;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Bootblack. 

money  or  postage  stamps, 

16S  West  23d  St..  New 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  these  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  publisheis  diiect.  Writv 
and  fill  in  vour  Order  and  send  it  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want,  and  the  weeklies  will  be  sent  to  you  by  ret 

mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


,  ©  U  R  YEN 

No.  46.  1IOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  instructions  for  making 
Electric  Toys.  Batteries,  etc.  By  George 
Trebel.  AM.,  M.D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK.  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road  ; 
also  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 
CANOES.— A  handy  hook  for  boys,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing 
them.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the 
question  given. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND 
ANIMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and 
preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRTCKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the 
general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  appli¬ 
cable  to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with 
ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight- 
of-hand;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand, 
or  the  use  of  specially  prepared  cards.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS— Giving 
the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre,  Cribbage,  Casino,  Forty-Five, 
Rounce,  Pedro  Sanclio.  Draw  Poker,  Auction 
Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular 
games  of  cards. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS— A 

wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to 
write  to  your  sweetheart,  ypur  father,  moth¬ 
er.  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact, 
everybody  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write 

to. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS.-— Giving  complete  information  as  to 
the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds 
of  pets;  also  giving  full  instructions  for 
making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by 
twenty-eight  illustrations. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS 
AND  COINS.— Containing  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN¬ 
GINEER.  -Containing  full  Instructions  how 
to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  direc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  description  of  everything 
an  engineer  should  know. 


"CENT  IS  AN 

No.  60.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER. — Containing  useful  information 
regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lan¬ 
tern  Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST 
POINT  MILITARY  CADET —Explains  how 
to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Exami¬ 
nations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard, 
Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all 
a  boy  should,  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu 
Senarens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NATAL 

CADET.— Complete  instructions  of  how  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Aunapolis  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  description  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  By  Lu  Senarens.  ✓ 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  induction  coils, 
dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A,  R.‘  Bennet.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  05.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most 

original  joke  book  ever  published,  and  it  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  hu¬ 
morist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  ITOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Con¬ 
taining  over  fliree  hundred  interesting  puz¬ 
zles  and  conundrums,  with  kev  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  of 
instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical 
tricks,  together  with  illustrations.  By  A. 
Anderson. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  over  one  hundred 
highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with 
chemicals.  By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF- 

1  HAND.— Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest 
and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also 
containing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  70  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS, — 

Containing  full  directions  for  making  Magic 
Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  il¬ 
lustrated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  complete  illustrations 
for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  72,  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Embracing  all  of  the  latest 
and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illus¬ 
trations. 

per  copy. 


D  BOOKS 

No.  73.  nOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  W) 

NUMBERS. — Showing  many  curious  tr 
with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers. 

A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTE 
CORRECTLY. — Containing  full  instructs 
for  writing  letters  oil  almost  any  subjt 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  compositi 
with  specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURI 
— Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  T 
Cups  and  Balls,-  Hats,  etc.'  Embrac 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderso 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  te 
fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hanu 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles,  mai 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRI'- 
WITH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  < 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conji 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  am 
ment.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  78.  IIOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  / 
— -Containing  a  complete  description  of 
mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-hand 
gether  with  many  wonderful  experim- 
By  A.  Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACT 
— Containing  complete  instructions  how 
make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  st 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  ' 
ager,  Prompter,  Scenic  Artist  and  Prr 
Man. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS*  JOKE  BOO 

Containing  the  latest,  jokes,  anecdotes 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  < 
man  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  hands 
colored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  pi 
of  the  author. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Cont 
ing  the  most  approved  method  of  mesi 
ism;  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic 
ing.  By  Prof.  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A  C.S 
tlior  of  “How  to  Hypnotize.”  etc 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  FALMISTRY.- 
taining  the  most  approved  methods  of 
ing  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  \ 
lull  explanation  of  their  moaning.  A1 
plaining  phrenology,  and  the  kev  of  l 
characters  by  the  bumps  on  the  head 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S.  Fully  illustr 

No.  83.  IIOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Con 
ing  valuable  and  instructive  information 
garding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
plaining  the  most  approved  methods  wl 
are  employed  by  the  leading  livpnotists 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  Al’THI 

Containing  information  regarding  ch< 
of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the  m 
nor  of  preparing  and  submitting  nta 
scripts.  Also  containing  valuable  Infon 
t  ion  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  j? 
oral  composition  of  manuscripts.' 
or  3  for  20c.,  In  money  or  post.'fge  si  amps, 
163  Weit  23d  SU  N. 
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